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HAT THE BRITISH STRIKE ended as soon as it did 
continues a matter of genuine surprise. Who won 

and what? As to that, we admit, it is not easy to reply, so 
conflicting have been and are the news dispatches. The 
conventional opinion is that Baldwin achieved a wonderfu: 
victory, that government and civilization were upheld, that 
the strikers have been taught a useful lesson, and that 
there will be no general strike in England hereafter, if only 
because henceforth it will be made illegal. On the face of 
things Baldwin did win a great point in that he did nothing 
publicly until the general strike was called off—he had pro- 
‘claimed from the beginning that he would not move until 
it was over. Underneath, however, he had given his word 
as a gentleman that the miners would practically achieve 
their aims if the strike were abandoned, if the trade unions 
promised never to employ such methods again, and if 
they admitted their action to be illegal. Evidently the situ- 
ation of the unions was critical, for they accepted these 
harsh terms. We do not and cannot see why the strike was 
luegal or why the unions should be deprived of recourse to 
pthis weapon again if driven to it by such a combination of 
Political stupidity and employer greed as brought on this 
yetisis. But facts are facts. The unions knuckled under 
nd the miners got these concessions which they could not 
ave obtained without a strike: (1) Continuation of the 
bal subsidy for four weeks instead of two; (2) return to 
ork at the old wages; (3) no wage reductions until the 
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owners have made heavy sacrifices to put the industry on 


its feet; (4) protection from any attacks on wages, hours, 
pensions, or unions as a result of the defeat; (5) the 
promise of a coal dictator with power to enforce govern- 


ment terms upon both labor and capital. 
1, 2, 3, and 


Of these points, 
5 are important, and present a tremendous 
success for the miners. Had Stanley 
to grant them before May 1, the 
never have occurred. 


Jaldwin been willing 


needless strike would 


ESPITE THIS FACT, despite the 

himself allowed the strike to come on by accepting 
the unauthorized action of the pressmen in the Daily Maz 
office as proof that labor had begun the war, the Prime 
Minister comes out of the strife in an extremely powerful 
position. John L. Balderston, the able correspondent of 
the New York World, declares that Baldwin 
the conflict as a Colossus bestriding Britain, wielding 
power such as no Englishman has since the great Earl of 
Chatham, not even Lloyd George in the war.” This is due 
to the fact, he says, “that Baldwin has 
peace without bitterness, one that 
widens the class gulf which a few days ago 
bridgeable.” He is, all reports agree, now popular with al 
the people except the employers who sought to destroy the 
unions; the workingmen feel he saved them from having 
their bones picked after the disaster and no one seems t 
bemoan the fact—at least not publicly—that he has for the 
day at least killed the political power of the unions. Yet 
the moral issue has been won by unions and miners; the 
refusal of the miners to pay in reduced wages for the 
inefficiency of an industry which must now he reorganized 
or deservedly go to pieces has been upheld. That is a 
great gain. But the issue will never be settled aright un- 
til the government takes over the mines, wipes out the 
absurd royalties, operates the industry as a whole, and 
compels it to completest efficiency. Until the recommen- 
dations of the Sankey report of 1919 are accepted, we can- 
not believe that the situation in England will be definitely 
cured or that strikes will be avoided. 


proof that Baldwin 


“emerges from 


brought about a 
narrows rather than 


seemed un 


RAVERY, SKILL, science, and luck cooperated in the 

Norge’s marvelous trip over the top of the world in a 
way to thrill mankind and to realize the dream of cen- 
turies. The best part of it all is that the expedition was 
truly international in its character—an Italian-built ship, 
financed, as we understand it, chiefly by Americans, and 
manned by Scandinavians, Americans, and Italians. There 
was much glib talk about taking the unknown lands to be 
discovered this spring in the name of one country or an- 
other; the combination of nationalities on the Norge put 
an end to that, while Commander Byrd, whose daring and 
courage and skill we wrote of last week, fortunately 
saw no new land to claim. How can one emotionalize all this 
adequately in a world which talks across the ocean one 
day and a few months later beholds two visits to the North 
Pole within a week; getting the news (the New York 
Times under a North Pole date line!) by a method of com- 
munication for lack of which there died Sir John Frank- 
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lin’s men and those who perished with the Jeannette or 
starved under Greely! The wireless and the gasoline engine 
—these are the true conquerors of the North Pole, in the 
hands of men who have not only written their names im- 
perishably into history but have told us once more the 
truth that there is no difference between nationalities 
when they set out in the generous rivalry of adventures 
into the unknown. 


ILSUDSKI’S REVOLUTION in Poland came just in 

time to beat out a threatened monarchist revolution. 
For six weeks Poland had been betting whether the Left 
under Pilsudski or the Right under Dmowski would be 
ready to start its revolution first. In the chaos of Poland’s 
political parties a constitutional government with a par- 
liamentary majority behind it seemed impossible. When, 
after the negotiation of the Polish-Rumanian Treaty in 
mid-April, the Socialist ministers resigned from the Gov- 
ernment, Premier Skrzynski simply carried on without a 
parliamentary majority. The Witos Cabinet, formed early 
in May, continued the same conservative leadership with- 
out bringing new parliamentary strength to the Govern- 
ment. Some kind of coup d’etat was inevitable. A Fascist 
group was forming, but Pilsudski, who has been a national 
hero ever since he stole Vilna and defied the League of 
Nations and all the world to put him out, acted first. His 
is a curiously mixed record. He has allied himself with 
the Socialists in internal affairs and sponsored the cause of 
the small peasants, but he has played the part of the jingo 
in international politics. Labor stood by him and assisted 
his revolution by general strikes in many cities; but his 
main support was the army. That is the danger—Poland’s 
most pressing problem is financial, and Pilsudski has always 
opposed a reduction of the large Polish army, without which 
financial salvation for Poland seems impossible. 


O GERMANY must break into the news once more 

with a monarchist plot and a Cabinet crisis all her 
own; and Dr. Luther is out, with Dr. Marx in his place. 
To outsiders the fall of a Chancellor because of a flag 
incident seems a trivial thing, but the question of the new 
or old German flag is a thorny one, for it typifies allegiance 
to the old order or the new. Dr. Luther had done so well 
in stormy days, and especially at Locarno, that he de- 
served a better fate than to go down because of a single 
misstep. The change will, we believe, make little difference, 
since Hindenburg remains at the helm and assurances 
are given that a Reichstag majority will be found to en- 
able Dr. Marx to hold on and go ahead with the foreign 
policy behind which all Germany ought to stand, since it 
spells peace, gives promise of an entente cordiale with 
France, and, perhaps, means a large role in the League of 
Nations. As fer the nationalist plot, developments like 
this will be heard of from time to time, but they are not 
to be taken too seriously. Everybody knows that there 
are many foolish Germans who still write to their Em- 
peror and are as loyal as any Jacobean in his day. But 
the republic, it seems to us, gets steadily stronger as the 
years pass. Probably its most serious danger comes from 
the pressure exerted by the terms of the Dawes Plan. If 
that means, as Mr. Keynes declares it does, a steady de- 
crease in the seale of living of the German worker, there 
may again be stormy days ahead for the republic. At 
present economic reports are a little more encouraging. 
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ENATOR LA FOLLETTE has revealed an extraorg:. 
nary situation in regard to the Ward Baking Try. 
Our readers will recall that we were none too happy oy, 
the consent decree dissolving the $2,000,000,000 Ward Foo, 
Products Corporation. While we were grateful to the (oy. 
ernment for acting promptly, we expressed our doubts a, 
to the efficiency of the decree itself. It now appears thy; 
by what seems to be governmental collusion the Continep. 
tal Baking Corporation has been freed from prosecution }y 
the Government and is, therefore, with its 106 bakeric: 
producing a billion loaves a year, in a position to dominat, 
the entire industry. Prior to the erganization of the super. 
trust, of which the Continental itself was to have been th 
most important part, there were proceedings against th 
Continental before the Department of Justice and the Fed. 
eral Trade Commission, both charging it with being a cor. 
bination in restraint of trade. It now develops that under 
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Continental was dismissed on the ground of the other pro. 
ceeding before the Federal Trade Commission. But x 
sooner had the consent decree been signed than the rea. 
tionary majority of the Federal Trade Commission stoppe; 
its hearings and dismissed the complaint before it. Plainly, 
as Senator La Follette points out, somebody tricked the 
judge who signed the decree. So good a lawyer as Samuel 
Untermyer declares there is no question of the guilt of the 
Continental. We earnestly hope, therefore, that Senator Ls 
Follette’s motion for a complete investigation of the trus: 
by a Senate committee will prevail. 


HE MOVEMENT to outlaw war has reached the 

United States Senate in the form of a constitutiona 
amendment drawn by the Women’s Peace Union and pro 
posed by Senator Lynn J. Frazier of North Dakota. The 
amendment declares that 


War for any purpose shall be illegal, and neither the 
United States nor any State, Territory, association, or 
person subject to its jurisdiction shall prepare for, de- 
clare, engage in, or carry on war or other armed conflict, 
expedition, invasion, or undertaking within or without the 
United States, nor shall any funds be raised, appropriated, 
or expended for such purpose. 


It is highly improbable, of course, that Congress will pass 
the proposed amendment on to the States for action either 
by their legislatures or by special conventions. Still the 
measure is excellent as a means of agitating and educating 
in the cause of peace. If the issue can be kept alive until 
it attracts popular attention, perhaps eventually this coun- 
try will at least follow the courageous example of Denmark, 
whose Parliament is seriously considering a bill abolishing 
the Danish army and navy except for a minimum force of 
frontier and customs guards and vessels for coast patrol. 


HE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT for International 
Peace continues to show the world how money should 

not be spent for that cause. The endowment and the Acaé- 
emy of Political Science held a costly conference early in 
May at Briarcliff Manor, New York, without a single out 


standing anti-militarist, or devotee of peace at all costs, 0 


champion of Mexican or Chinese rights. While the world 
was seething with labor revolt, in a week that saw the Brit- 


ish general strike and the revolution in Poland, the con 
ference was immunized against any representatives of labor 
or radicalism. A Filipino lawyer spoke who opposed it- 
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‘pendence for his people on the ground that Japan would 


seize the islands for their iron, coal, and rubber the mo- 
F.ent our Government withdrew. His statement was fea- 
+yred in the press. The chief session on disarmament con- 
sisted of speeches against disarmament by generals and 
ajmirals. Clever, polite witticisms were spoken in re- 
¢rained voices. There were pleasant afternoon rounds of 
golf, tennis, and riding. Aside from the refreshing cynic- 
jm of two or three of the younger professors, the confer- 
ence was completely sterile. The trouble with such confer- 
ences is that the men who get them up do not want peace 
padly enough. They love peace but they love economic 
security and established position more. The conference 
closed with an address by Nicholas Murray Butler. The 
world is still safe for patriotism. 


LMOST EXACTLY SIX YEARS after their arrest, 
‘£4 charged with the murder of a paymaster and his 
guard in South Braintree, Massachusetts, Nicola Sacco and 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti have had what is possibly the last 
door to freedom closed against them by the Supreme Court 
of the State. They were arrested in the day of the “red” 
raids of Attorney General Palmer and the intense anti- 
alien agitation that followed the World War; their trial 
had every appearance of a political rather than a judicial 
proceeding; their plea for a new trial seemed amply war- 
ranted. That it was refused by the trial judge was not 
surprising, as the plea was in part a criticism of the judge; 
but it is discouraging to find his ruling now upheld by the 
State’s highest court. We are not able to study in detail 
the evidence presented at most trials, but we examined the 
testimony against Sacco and Vanzetti with care and do not 
believe that it would be convincing to any jury today. We 
have, therefore, continually demanded for these men not 
freedom but, in the barest fairness, a new trial. It is re- 
ported that the Massachusetts Supreme Court is to be 
asked to hear a reargument. It certainly ought to. We 
do not know what legal principles may have guided the 
judges to the decision just made, but there is something 
awry in a system of justice which provides countless loop- 
holes for obvious scoundrels and then refuses to give Sacco 
and Vanzetti a second chance before a jury. 


LORIDA HAS SET a record in lynchings, with two 

Negroes put to death by mobs in three days. The 
first of these, Parker Watson, had been arrested for alleged 
‘burglaries, and before being shot was burned with acid to 
make him disclose the hiding-place of stolen goods. Henry 
Patterson was shot and hanged two days later for an al- 
leged attack on a white woman. The police have since 
revealed that the woman afterward told her friends the 
Negro had not attacked her, but that she had been 
frightened by his presence in the house. Investigations 
are pending by a grand jury in the former case and by the 
Sheriff in the latter. The president of the State Chamber 
ff Commerce, Herman Dann, announced a request to Gov- 
ernor Martin for a complete investigation, and added that 
he State of Florida could ill afford to have such a stain 
ts that caused by the slaying of the Negro at this time when 
the eyes of the nation were on the State. Is the conclusion 
*) be drawn that Florida could afford the killing of 
#dmittedly innocent men, and of men not convicted of 
Bult, if the State did not happen to be in the throes of a 
ollapsing real-estate boom? Of such is our civilization! 
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W* HAVE HAD a good deal to say in regard to the 
attack upon the American Mercury because of the 
article Hatrack in the April issue. It has seemed to us an 
outrage, and a highly dangerous precedent, that it should 
be possible to injure in this way a high-class magazine 
which would not even be considered by the average person 
looking for the prurient or the vulgar, when hundreds of 
obvious appeals in that direction go unnoticed. The pro 
ceedings in spite 
and were eventually settled in 
Mercury. 


S3oston were apparently a case of petty 
favor of the 
It was not so easy to understand the action of 
the Post Office Department in barring the April issue from 
the mails—long after it had been distributed. Hence we 
rejoice that this act either of stupidity or malice has been 
overruled by an injunction granted by Judge Julian W. 
Mack in the United States courts. 


American 


EW YORK CITY has a wise cadi. 

has dismissed the charge of indecency 
actress who posed with practically nothing on. He saw 
the performance for himself, and this is the language of 
his decision: 


Magistrate Gordon 


ayainst an 


The law does not define lewdness That 
must depend upon the setting, the scenic portrayal, and in 
large measure upon the customs and modes of the com 
munity. In the present case the whole effect is not unlike 
what may be seen in paint, marble, or bronze in nearly 
every art gallery. While a prurient court might be 
shocked, I am inclined to hold that present-day standards 
do not reasonably permit condemnation. 

This is indubitably sound. Had the judge found that the 
whole show was given over to vulgar nude displays, he 
would undoubtedly have censured and punished instead of 
discharging the prisoner. It is the intent which must 
largely count. Take the so-called “art magazines.” They 
are of no value so far as their text is concerned and, as one 
judge has said of them, there would be no demand what- 
ever for them were they not displaying naked females. 


or indecency 


OW OUR PERSONAL HISTORIANS of recent polit- 

ical events do recall the facts! We are prompted 
to this expression of wonder by David F. Houston’s relating 
that the third time he met Woodrow Wilson was at a din- 
ner party at Colonel House’s about the middle of February, 
1912, when, he says, Mr. Wilson had just come from that 
famous meeting at which he had thrown Colonel Harvey 
into the discard. Curiously enough, the fact is that Wilson 
discarded Harvey in 1911 and by the date fixed by Mr. 
Houston all of the Wilson and Harvey correspondence had 
been printed in the New York Evening Post and even the 
Watterson excitement was at an end. Then there is Colonel 
House. His editor, Professor Seymour, states that even as 
a young man Colonel House “was intoxicated by a passion 
for politics and public affairs” and dwells repeatedly upon 
his extraordinary political knowledge. Yet in a letter 
written by Colonel House from London, July 31, 1912, to 
Mr. Wilson, he said: “Blaine was elected as surely as you 
are, but five days before the people could confirm it at the 
ballot-box he made his famous ‘Rum, Romanism, and Rebel- 
lion’ speech and Cleveland won by the narrow margin of 
1,100 votes.” Thus is James G. Blaine made to bear the 
burden of the Rev. Samuel D. Burchard’s famous speech 
seven days before Blaine’s defeat. There is much 
solation for the poor hard-driven editor when great minds 
writing at leisure can stumble like this. 


con- 
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The Housing 


MOVERNOR SMITH has signed the housing bill for 
New York State. It is not the bill he advocated in 
the beginning; it has been rewritten and in part devi- 
talized by the Republicans, but it remains as perhaps the 
most far-sighted piece of housing legislation so far under- 
taken in the republic. Under its provisions the Commis 
sion of Housing and Regional Planning dissolves, its 
functions being taken over by the new State Housing 
Board. 

It is altogether fitting at this time to lay a wreath 
at the feet of the expiring Commission of Housing. For 
six years, in one form or another, in season and out, it 
has battled for adequate housing for the average man ‘n 
New York State, and particularly in New York City. It 
has fought to maintain the emergency rent laws which 
have much reduced profiteering since their enactment. 
The benches of its hearing-rooms have been crowded 
with grateful tenantry. But even more important has 
been its steadfast desire to lay down the principles for a 
permanent housing program; for a plan which would 
make emergencies and profiteering and slum-dwelling 
and overcrowding more difficult if not impossible in the 
future. The bill which the Governor has just signed 
marks a substantial beginning toward such permanent 
relief, and the commission, on its way to Olympus, can 
look down and see that its six years have not been spent 
in vain. 

For it has established two principles of the first 
importance—not only for New York State but wherever 
political democracy is in force and faced with a housing 
problem. First, it has never submitted a report, or made 
a recommendation, without the most unremitting prelim- 
inary fact-finding. It has never gone off half-cocked; it 
has never tempered its conclusions to political or class 
considerations. It has not yearned over the poor, nor 
mingled its tears with the bankrupt promoter. It has 
found the basic facts of the housing situation; made 
these facts public; based its conclusions upon them; 
recommended legislation by virtue of them. By means of 
block surveys, questionnaires, hearings, and _ statistical 
research it has determined among other things: 

1. Commercial enterprise in New York City cannot 
build adequate apartments today to rent for less than 
$12.50 per room per month. The average family in the 
tenement districts cannot afford to pay more than $7 per 
room. This discrepancy is so great that any program ade- 
quately to house these people must turn its back on un- 
aided private enterprise. 

2. Housing was inadequate before the war. During 
the war house construction collapsed while population in- 
creased. With the building revival in 1922 the bulk of 
the apartments which were built were for the well-to-do. 
In 1924 85,000 new apartments were built in New York 
City. But 50,000 of them rented for $15 or more a room, 
thus utterly beyond the rent-paying ability of two-thirds 
of the population. 

3. Commercial enterprise is paying an average of 9 
per cent for its funds. Interest charges are one-half 
the cost of current building maintenance. 
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of the Future Th 


4. Such new tenement housing as is carried on ;, 0 is 
straight speculative enterprise. The building is hui}; ..Jfor a! 
cheaply as possible, but with plenty of varnish. 7).fRpin 
jerry builder fills it on the strength of the varnish. Wy, gRpiner 
a full rent roll, he sells it at the peak of the market q,,fimphole 
lets the next speculator worry about the ever-increas;,,jiperat' 
repairs due to flimsy initial construction. The next spo 
ulator avoids worry by not making any repairs. 

The logic and inevitability of such facts as these ha: 
led the commission to its second far-reaching princip): me" | 
In congested urban areas there is no way of providiy: id 
adequate shelter for human beings without governme: 
help. Such help involves not only the use of State cre: 
or other ways and means to keep down the cost of finance), 
to determine where the new construction can most advyay.giMBee? 
tageously be located. Which throws into bold relief ¢).jmrcu 
whole question of the rambling, incoherent, hit-anj. 
miss, incredibly wasteful growth of our cities to da 
In them all growth has been animated by the princi: 
of maximum price per front foot. 

The surprising thing—the thing which reflects ; 
greatly to the credit of the commission—is that this poir 
of view has been put across; the newspapers have « 
cepted it; it has penetrated even into the heads of legisi:. 
tors. Because of the sound educational work which th: 
commission has done, because of the integrity of its fact 
the Republicans did not dare to throw out the Governor’ 
housing bill; they did not even dare to emasculate it ver 
much. They accept the principles of continuous is @ 
finding; of regional planning; of limited-dividend fina: state 
ing; of State aid and State direction. p from 

Only those with an incurable gift for dialectics wif "4 
see this development in the pure terms of socialism versi ab 


i 7 : rall 
individualism. In the upkeep of highways, schools, wate c os 
ia tik Sl 


betitic 
famou 
Bppoir 
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has forced common agreement to the fact that such thing — 

are best handled by the government; just as it is cor mag 

monly agreed that the manufacture of perfumes and motogue"S 
by-pro 


cars had best be left in private hands. It is not a que 
tion of one sovereign principle, socialism, against anothe 
sovereign principle, individualism. Life is not lived in suc 
simple terms. It is a question of specific methods ° 
handle a given situation at a given time. About the yee 
1915 the individualistic method for housing people 

New York City, and to a lesser degree in the State, bro 
down. In its 1920 report, after extended quantitativ 
surveys, the commission (then a subcommittee of tht 
Reconstruction Commission) discovered this fact, pointe: 
out the impossibilities of reviving private initiative 

the premises, and called for a constructive program ' 
fit the facts. The bill which the Governor has signe 
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is the first formal recognition of that call. sage 
Let us hope that it marks a real step in the program bend. ; 
An aa 


which those three astonishing realists—Alfred E. Smith" 
Clarence S. Stein, and Sullivan Jones—have outlined * hile 
intelligently and fought for so single-heartedly. Thejgr'®” P 
and their coworkers have opened the door of the pig pe" Bre hi 
It remains to be seen if we have sense enough to walk ougRsoit-cc 
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Nhe Essence of Britain’s Strike 
HE industrial revolution is founded on coal. Nowhere 
:; this axiom more pointed than in Great Britain. Yet 
_fy.. al] its importance industrially and culturally, the coal 
‘a ines of England have been horribly abused, and the 
Wr ners who work them—and thus stand at the base of the 
: h le industrial pyramid—are desperately poor and des- 
‘BBerately miserable men. For fifteen years the business of 
... pining coal has been in a turmoil. There was a national 
7 oa] strike in 1912, a partial strike in 1920, a long-drawn- 
yt and disastrous stoppage in 1921. A great strike was 
nly averted in 1925 by the grant of a government sub- 
i: and then came the general strike involving 5,000,000 
orkers in all manner of industries, but still about coal. 
| What, basically, is the matter? The matter, basically, 
that private ownership and operation of coal mines in 
.. M—Encland have broken down. The duplication and waste 
“is eep wages at a starvation level, output per man at a 
, idiculously low figure, and even profits on a very uncer- 
sin basis of return. All this was brought out with the 
reatest precision and detail in the so-called Sankey re- 
mort of 1919. During the war the Government in effect 
perated the mines, brought about a certain unity of 
ontrol, and kept trouble at a minimum. After the war, 
mith the threat of the industry going back under free com- 
petition, the miners began to become uneasy, and the 
famous commission presided over by Justice Sankey was 
~. appointed. Its examination was an extraordinarily thor- 
ah: ugh one. Sir Richard Redmayne, Chief Inspector of 

Bdines, concluded his testimony with these words: 





ver The present system of individual ownership of collieries 
is extravagant and wasteful. That is a somewhat iaring 
statement, but I am prepared to stand by it, whether viewed 
from the standpoint of the industry as a whole or from the 
national point of view, and I think, by thoughtful persons 

n both sides, both the owners and workmen, that it is gen- 

erally accepted. 

Sir Richard points out duplication of shafts, duplicate 
buying, inadequate drainage due to small workings, in- 
confqtdequate equipment, shortage of mechanical power, “skim- 
room ng the cream” of the rich seams, and failure to utilize 
a by-products. There were, he said, 3,129 coal mines owned 
ot ho ay 1,800 different companies or proprietors. Some 
._.{4.000,000,000 tons of coal has to be left in the ground to 


is »[ecrm barriers between these private holdings. “Much of 
votes coal would be recoverable under a system of collective 
: B¥orking of the collieries.” 

yroke In this chaos wages were of course low. The aver- 


iyqmge earnings of all mine workers for the five years 
- +hfmprior to the war amounted to £82 a year—about $400. 
‘o(jmeuring the war wages rose 106 per cent, cost of living 
- 15 per cent, mine profits 300 per cent. It takes over 
m 000,000 miners to produce the 300,000,000 tons which is 
ignei England’s yearly output. In America 700,000 soft-coal 

ners dig not far from 500,000,000 tons a year. The 
grat fatio is thus roughly 300 tons per man per year in Eng- 
mithfae2d, and 700 tons per man per year in the United States. 
.j fer ile the deeper pits in England would require more 
Thee” per ton in any event, it is obvious that, even from 
penew'e highly dubious standard of efficiency in American 
Soft-coal mines, the English mineg are grossly over- 








manned and inefficient. The facts of Redmayne and the 
others were all-conclusive no® only to Justice Sankey 
but to the country at large. Only the die-hards refused 
to see the point. The commission recommended a small 
increase in wages, a decrease in hours (to help the excess 
man-power load), and collective operation of the mines 
through nationalization. And ever since the battle-cry 
of the miners has been for nationalization, even though 
it means the probable dropping of a quarter of a million 
men from the industry, due to the elimination of duplica 
tion and lost motion. And ever since, the Government, 
animated by the die-hards, has sought, in the face of 
facts produced by one investigating commission after 
another, to avert nationalization. 

It is of course natural that nationalization should 
not be adopted without hesitation and delay. It involves 
a very drastic overturn in national thinking and in na 
tional behavior. But the facts point to no other way out 
Justice Sankey saw no other way out. Many mine owners 
themselves see no other alternative. The health of the 
coal industry, and with it the health of British industrial 
life, turns on the question of the elimination of waste 
through collective rather than individualistic operation 
of the mines. The labor movement is thus the better 
realist in the premises. It is more willing to face the 
facts, even if it does throw a quarter of a million miners 
out of a job. In this sense, the general! strike, instead of 
being a revolutionary attack on the Government, was 
one of the most profoundly patriotic moves ever made by 
the British people. It was directed to conserving the 
health and efficiency of the basic factor in modern in 
dustry—the coal supply. 


TI 7 ss ’ . . >? 
1e New Copyright Bills 

AR-REACHING changes in the legal position of authora 

and composers—both American and foreign—not to 
mention publishers, artists, printers, sculptors, photogra 
phers, radio-broadcasting stations, and manufacturers of 
phonograph records, will result from the passage of either 
of two bills now in the hands of the House Committee on 
Patents. The bills which give promise of ending the present 
anomalous position of American copyright are the Perkins 
bill (H. R. 5841), a second draft of which was introduced 
by Representative Randolph Perkins of New Jersey last 
December, and the Vestal bill (H. R. 10434), which was 
introduced by Representative Albert H. Vestal of Indiana 
last March. ; 

30th the Perkins and Vestal bills make two impor- 
tant changes in American copyright law. They extend the 
author’s control of his literary property throughout his 
lifetime and give his heirs contro] for fifty years after his 
death. This is a tremendous advance on the present law, 
which grants copyright for a bare twenty-eight years, with 
the privilege of renewal for the same length of time. Be- 
yond that neither the author nor his heirs have at present 
any protection. In twenty-eight or at most fifty-six years 
the labor of his brain becomes anybody's property—if any- 
body wants it. 

The new laws not only increase the author’s protection; 
they also make it easier to get. Taking out a copyright 
under the present law involves more or less formality—not 
burdensome by any means but fairly complex. The new 
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laws provide for “automatic” copyright without “any con- 
ditions or formalities whatever.” They are specifically 
designed to bring the United States into the International 
Copyright Union, under the convention signed at Bern in 
1887. A copyright taken out in any country belonging to 
the union would then instantly become valid in the United 
States; and the rights thus granted are carefully defined 
to include the stage, the screen, and the radio. 

A serious objection to the Vestal bill is its requirement 
that the American reader must buy his foreign books exclu- 
sively through the holder of the American copyright. De- 
signed by the framers of the bill to protect a publisher who 
has invested his money in the purchase of American rights, 
this will have a less desirable result, which was apparently 
not foreseen. As every book buyer is painfully aware, the 
American publisher is already sufficiently protected by the 
existing duties, which bring the prices of English books to 
the American level. As for books in foreign languages, the 
American translator is adequately protected by the stubborn 
refusal of all hundred-percenters to read or speak any lan- 
guage but their own. The Vestal bill, therefore, simply 
adds one more handicap to free intellectual intercourse 
between nations—handicaps which, heaven knows! are 
heavy enough already. Because of this provision librarians, 
scientists, and scholars—in short, the buying public to 
whom books are vital—tend to line up behind the Perkins 
bill, which provides no such restriction. The Vestal bill is 
receiving its chief support from authors, publishers, and 
labor unions interested in the book trade. 

With this and one other exception the Vestal bill in the 
main follows the provisions of the Perkins bill, which was 
drafted by Thorval Solberg, Register of Copyrights. Com- 
ing from this technically skilled and disinterested source, 
the original bill had the advantages of impartiality. It 
favored none of the interests affected—of which there are 
thirty-four groups. Labor originally objected to the Perkins 
bill because it eliminated a requirement of the law now in 
force which directly affected their livelihood. This clause 
provides that books and periodicals in the English language 
cannot receive American copyright unless they are printed 
inthis country. The Vestal bill contained this proviso which 
is all-important to the printing and book-binding trades. 

The chief advantage of the new legislation will be the 
increased protection it affords to foreign authors and the 
settlement of the copyright questions raised by the enor- 
mous development of the phonograph and radio. The rights 
thus established are often of great importance to the com- 
poser. Ethelbert Nevin’s widow, for example, received a 
single voluntary payment of $15,000 from the Victor Com- 
pany for its use of one song, “Mighty Lak’ a Rose.” 

While it is highly important that both authors and com- 
posers should be given all possible protection in their pro- 
fessions—which are certainly extra-hazardous—the new law 
ought not to be made so stringent as to interfere with the 
right of legitimate, and if necessary extended, quotation, 
which is not incompatible with protection to the author, 
especially since quotation usually benefits rather than injures 
the writer or the journal quoted. Obviously, an article in a 
foreign newspaper may have great momentary importance 
which totally vanishes if it is necessary to spend weeks 
securing the right to reproduce it. Free quotation is neces- 
sary to mutual comprehension among the nations. And the 
modern world needs nothing quite so much as that its oppo- 
site ends should understand each other’s thoughts. 


—— 


The Writer’s Dilemma 


HERE is probably no country in the world whe, 

the writing of a book confers as much distinctioy ai 
it does in America. The very fact that we have not, y;. 
recently at least, been a conspicuously literary people :,. 
creases the respect in which the writer is held. 

Not only is the author sought after socially; there »., 
half a dozen quasi-literary professions into which he wi) 
be eagerly welcomed if he has managed to get a few wr: 
ten things bought and paid for. Editorial offices wil] ¢. 
ploy him to edit copy, publishers will accept him 
adviser, advertising agencies will welcome him as a m» 
valuable recruit, and, if he happen to have had a reasona}); 
amount of formal education, colleges will bid for him « 
a teacher. Yet flattering as this is to the man who by 
probably lived in precarious poverty to write his book, « 
has its dangers. The way to a comparatively easy a; 
pleasant livelihood is opened up to him, but the livelihg; 
carries as a condition the necessity of abandoning an y. 
divided effort to write the things which he most wants: 
write. 

There seems, indeed, to exist in America a positiy 
conspiracy to seduce the writer from his task. No soon: 
has he won some little fame as the author of a book whi: 
took him perhaps three years to write and which earn 
him possibly $3,000 than there come to him from ever 
side flattering offers—not to write another book in retur 
for a sum which would enable him to live while doing ; 
but to perform any one of a great variety of other se. 
vices which would distract his attention from the . 
thing which he has demonstrated his ability to do. Hi 
publishers, it is true, are eager to have him repeat hv 
success, and respectable literary magazines will pay hir 
$50 for an article which it will take him two weeks 1 
write, but only by doing something else can he secure 4 
real livelihood. Women’s clubs, of whose members not on 
out of a hundred will buy his books, will gladly pay hin 
$100 for three-quarters of an hour of rambling talk upo 
some subject which does not greatly interest him; collega 
will pay him at least a living wage if he will stop writin 
in order to teach others. But though it is as a writer the 
he is admired, no one will pay him to write. 

Probably this more than anything else accounts ft 
the fact that America is full of once promising young m& 
who did not fulfil their promise. What has become of 4 
and B and C and D of whom so much was expected? A‘ 
a professor, B is a publisher’s assistant, C is a subeditor 
and D has become a national platform delight. Perhaps 
they merely succumbed to the lure of greater financa 
rewards, for in America writers who do not write can grov 
almost rich; perhaps it was a literal necessity which matt 
them abandon their task, but one and all they are victim 
of the fact that authors are much in demand—for ever! 
thing else except authorship. In Europe a writer mu 
write or starve or both; in America he may have %! 
bungalow and his Ford; and though ours is the less crué 
system, it is also, perhaps, the less favorable to letters. 

The best of any good writer is in his books, not in 
editing, his teaching, or his talking. It would be bet 
if his work were thought more valuable than it is eith 
here or elsewhere; but failing that, it would be well if! 
were less sought after for other things. 
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The Universe, Inc. 
By H. v. L. ) 
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YES, THIS IS OUR FOOTBALL STADIUM, It 
has room for 96,000 people. And that is our °% 
baseball grandstand. hy 
tf 



































It will seat 48,000 people easily 
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Hi And that is the Administration Building of our University. 
given employment there. 


Two thousand and thirty-four people are 
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That—oh, that is the rowing-coach in his last year’s car. 
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And that is the factory of the Publicity Department. 
It turns out 34,000 tons of printed matter each week. 


Wane Wis dene 49, 








That shabby old fellow? I don't know. But I be- 
lieve he is some sort of old fossil who is doing some 
work in the library. A professor maybe. 
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The Revolt Against Education te 


By GLENN FRANK 


TUDENTS of civilization whose social studies have be- aware, of course, that the idea of the elective system wa; ., Lori 

gun with biology as a point of departure have lately existence at William and Mary College as a deliberate ¢j) MB pon a 
elaborated with an alluring richness of detail the theory of cational theory, although but little developed in practic HiReynthe 
the burden of civilization. It is suggested that among nearly half a century before its adoption at Harvard, ay allege 
civilized peoples each succeeding generation elaborates the many years before it became generally the basis of wh; {iRyise b 
social environment, increases the number of demands made seems to me to have been essentially a strategic retreat «MReych ! 
upon the members of society, and complicates generally the educators from an increasingly unmanageable mass of mod. fMgested 
problem of living and working. With the biological strength ern knowledge. Looked at historically, I think the hay-fc: MiMyefuse 
of the race at a standstill or on the decline while the bur- episode is an accurate illustration of what has happened :, It 
dens it must carry are on the increase, the time is likely to our colleges during the last century. Overwhelmed by nep{iginnir 
come in the life history of any civilized people when the facts that were coming faster than they could be manaye; MiMyears, 
structural overloading will become so great that the civiliza- educators slid off the stack, stuck the pitchfork into + he si 
tion in question will collapse, either by the involuntary lapse ground, and, turning to green freshmen, said, with + tion. 
of the processes of society into chaos or by a deliberate profanity deleted: “Stack it yourself!” the re 
revolt of the people against civilization. eurric 

Sir Francis Galton put this theory briefly when he said Confronted with new facts and new knowledge croy.jtation 
several years ago: “Our race is overweighted. It will de- ing at a speed that outstripped the possibility of prompfiregula 
generate under circumstances which make demands that correlation at the time, the educational world adopted as }: 0 
exceed its powers.”” The enormous increase of knowledge fundamental method of handling knowledge the method th: to pa! 
and the increasing complexity of the curriculum in our uni- was producing knowledge, namely, specialization. Few w:)jgmuch 
versities is analogous to the increase of things and the in- dispute that the primacy of the principle of specializatiq)bistor 
creasing complexity of social organization in our civiliza- is 90 per cent inevitable. This 90 per cent inevitability ne:jjiMyears 
tion as a whole. It is, perhaps, more than analogous. It not, however, blind us to some of the bad by-products «fgm!ess lc 
may well be an organic part of the larger social process that specialization. It is in devising ways and means for pr-g™mas an 
Galton described. We are witnessing today both the col- venting these bad by-products that the next fruittygmself t 
lapse of our curricula from structural overloading and the advances in educational policy are most likely to be mad: jmmprece’ 
beginnings of a student revolt against the sterilities of The study of the classics was crippled if not killed ty will n 
current academic procedure. classroom pedants who forgot the meaning of the classifi’ li 

literatures in their absorption in the minutiae of the class 

A hundred or more years ago the outlines of a college languages. Did William James have this in mind when he I 
education were simple. In the centuries immediately pre- said to F. C. S. Schiller that “the natural enemy of any sub- growi 
ceding knowledge had not increased at a pace so rapid but _ject is the professor thereof”? At any rate, specialization” b 
that educators could digest, interpret, and relate to pre- in the classics has about succeeded in sealing the tomb o’ meth¢ 
vious knowledge the new knowledge as it appeared. But one of the richest sources, if not indeed the richest sour lirect 
with the nineteenth century the invigorating winds of a of intellectual and aesthetic stimulation and discipline gm ™™Y 
new critical and scientific spirit began to blow across the May not a too extreme specialization in the teaching of the that 
world. The scientific spirit began hunting, blasting, bor- sciences, of economics and political economy, of education © th 
ing, probing, boiling, cooking, and dissecting. Men, ani- of literature, work a similar result? wed 
mated by the itch to know, began to dig up, at a dis- I am not seduced by an extravagant hope that educator” hi 
concerting rate, all sorts of new facts and new knowledge. can assemble any single bag of tricks that will swiftly ang ™'° 
Before long it became apparent that the new knowledge sweepingly reverse what may be the irresistible tendency : 
was coming too fast to be digested and fitted intelligently of modern civilization to create burdens it cannot carry ani hypot 













































into any educational scheme. And there happened in the to set up a suicidal complexity of organization. Our civi! the p 
educational field the thing I saw happen in a Missouri hay- ization and the educational system it has produced may haw clear, 
answi 


field about fifteen years ago. to run their cycle until they break. But even if we suspet' 
Six of us were putting up hay on Cal Shinn’s farm. ourselves to be the victims of a process we cannot contro! 
Among the six was a swashbuckling braggart who offered to it is dangerous to admit it, and to surrender to it is simp) 
bet five dollars that he could stack all the hay that the other to set ahead the date of our debacle. We must not res 
five of us could pitch to him. We took the bet, prorating it content with a coward’s refuge in unrelated specialisms. 
at a dollar apiece. We laid the base for a stack and be- We might undertake to prevent the abuse and to pre 
gan pitching in dead earnest. The man on the stack man- mote the ultimate utility of specialization by making « 
aged to keep his head above hay for a while, but before effort to insure, as far as possible, that students shall 
long he was up to his neck in hay that he could not handle. exposed to a broadly conceived and coherently organize 
He managed to extricate himself from the mass of un- body of general knowledge during some definite period 0! 
stackable hay, slid off the stack, stuck his pitchfork in the the college years that precede the intensive specializatio: 
ground, and said: “Damn it, stack it yourself!” of graduate study and professional training. Such an or 
It was thus that the elective system was born. I mean ganization of subject matter could be made possible only 4 
the elective system as a really popular movement. I am the courageous willingness of educators to be tentative 
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somatic in saying what subject matter will best induct the 
dent into an understanding of his contemporary world, 
the forces that have gone into its making from the past, 
* f the living forces that are most likely to determine 
.. fyture. Specialization has converted our universities 
bt intellectual department stores or, more accurately, into 
q series of intellectual specialty shops housed under a com- 
ion administrative roof. And any attempt to effect a new 
nthesis of knowledge even in an important section of the 
ollege years encounters as a stubborn obstacle the other- 
wise healthy hesitancy of the scholar to generalize. But no 
uch fresh organization of subject matter as I have sug- 
ested would be possible save at the hands of educators who 
refused to be awed by the mere bulk of modern knowledge. 
It may be said that the orientation courses at the be- 
ginning and the summary courses at the end of the college 
ears, with which colleges have been experimenting, meet 
+he situation into which specialization has plunged educa- 
tion. I doubt it. They are manifestly things tacked on to 
the regular college procedure—porous plasters applied to the 
qrriculum to reduce its incoherence. Any genuine orien- 
tation of the student to his world must be reached in the 
regular college procedure, not outside it. 
Of course, no one who has even partly earned the right 
{9 participate in a discussion of educaticn will expect too 
much of such a synthesized section of the curriculum. The 
historian with, say, the last hundred and the next hundred 
ars of our educational history before him would doubt- 
less look upon the use of any such section of the curriculum 
as an emergency measure adopted by a people that found it- 
self the victim of a great confusion resulting from an un- 
precedentedly rapid accumulation of knowledge. It alone 
will not educate men or equip them for the mastery of mod- 
ern life. I suggest, therefore, a second field of inquiry. 


If we find ourselves driven to admit that knowledge is 
growing more rapidly than educators can fetter it, may it 
not be necessary for us to strive to develop educational 
methods in the undergraduate years that will deal more 
lirectly with the mental processes of the student than do 
many of our present methods of teaching and examination 
that lay so much emphasis on subject matter? May it not 
be that the only way in which the modern man can hope to 
keep pace with the modern world is to increase the tempo 
of his mind as the tempo of the advance of knowledge 
increases ? 

We are dealing here with an elusive and maybe absurd 
hypothesis. I know the battle that has been waged around 
the problem of the training of the mind. But one thing is 
clear, and that is that we shall find no really conclusive 
answer to the educational dilemma growing out of the 
enormity and complexity of modern knowledge if we at- 
tempt to determine the future evolution of higher education 
mainly in terms of curriculum construction. Any such ap- 
proach will inevitably drive us to a choice between super- 
ficial general knowledge and accurate specialized knowledge. 
We must look for the really creative development of edu- 
cation in the methods of teaching rather than in the 
materials of teaching. 

What will a greater emphasis upon the possible de- 
velopr nt of the mind to see and understand more quickly 
and accurately mean in terms of the work of our classes. 
May it mean that our classrooms will more and more be- 


‘ome places in which the students rather than the teach- 





May it mean that usually the best teacher 
May 


ers perform? 
will be the man who says the least to his students? 
it mean the virtual scrapping of the lecture system? 
In the average institution of higher learning today 
teaching is essentially a formal process. 
other hand, is essentially an informal process. 


Learning, on the 
Over-for- 
malization in the teaching process kills the spirit of learn- 
ing in the student mind. I therefore, that the 
next great educatidn will be 


suspect, 
advance in marked by an 


extensive informalizing of the teaching process. 


It is, I admit, difficult to see how any synthesis of 
the major findings of modern knowledge could be 
caught in a two-year curriculum if we continue to teach 
entirely in terms of the subjects and departments that are 
today the basis of instruction, unless each subject were to 
be taught by a polymath like Aristotle, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Adam Smith, or Thomas Henry Buckle. It may be, 
fore, that we shall find that the only way we 
to induct students into a general understanding of 
civilization will be to teach during these two “general” 
years in terms of situations rather than subjects. 

If we were to undertake to teach baseball, let us say, 
to a seven-year-old boy by the “subject” method, this is the 
way we would go about it. We would ask him to memorize 
the biographies of the great players of baseball, past and 
present. Then we would ask him to pass an examination on 
the lives of Christy Mathewson, Ty Cobb, Hans Wagner, 
Babe Ruth, and others. We would then ask him to make 
a study of the various kinds of wood out of which bats are 
made, the countries from which the woods came, and so on 
again subjecting him to an examination. We would then 
ask him to make a study of the principle of the gyroscope 
involved in throwing a curve, the law of falling bodies in- 
volved in throwing a drop, and so on—again putting him 
to the test of an examination. All this on the theory, ap- 
parently, that when he had mastered the details he would 
suddenly be consumed by a passionate interest in the game. 
But by watching one boy for one month, it becomes clear 
that the way to awaken his interest in baseball is to take 
him to a Big League game, get him a good seat in the grand- 
stand, allow him to feel the thrill of the game, and to yell 
himself hoarse for a hero. After that, he will sit up all 
night sleuthing and snaring explanations of details. 
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The suggestion that we might achieve a broader cul- 
ture and a better sense of the relatedness of things by 
studying in terms of situations rather than subjects is con- 
vincing in the abstract. But the moment we attempt to step 
from the abstract into the concrete and undertake to visual- 
ize such a teaching policy in operation in a university, a 
thousand difficulties arise. Few have ventured to. conde- 
scend to details respecting this suggestion as far as college 
instruction goes. It has usually been left in that twilight 
zone of the abstract where we keep ideas that would be good 
if they could be made to work. In an article published in 
the Century Magazine, Alexander Meiklejohn tentatively 
suggested that we might find our way out of the confused 
wilderness of unrelated specialisms, not by any formal 
synthesis of modern knowledge in a curriculum but by de- 
voting the freshman year to the comprehensive study of a 
single historic episode such as the Greek civilization, set- 
ting the freshmen to reading the literature of that period, 
and, under the friendly guidance and stimulation of a 
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faculty of men who were masters of special fields, taking 
that civilization to pieces, seeing how it worked, what forces 
animated it, and what germs of the future were thrown up 
by it. His assumption was that in a year of roaming 
within the catholic boundaries of that singularly fruitful 
experiment in civilization the freshmen would see and han- 
dle most of the beginnings or early forms of modern knowl- 
edge and life. He suggested that the sophomore year might 
be devoted to a similar study of some other and later his- 
toric episode, say English civilization in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, or maybe our own American civilization, the assump- 
tion here being that the students would doubtless be led 
during the sophomore year to draw comparisons between the 
ways different peoples go at the job of building and ad- 
ministering a civilization, and to discover what kinds of 
civilizations occur when different sets of factors are present. 
This is, of course, an adaptation to higher education of 


A Dream of a Narrow College 


the project method that has been worked out in prin, ' 
and secondary education. And there at least is this .. tel 
vantage in taking a situation out of the past rather than o). Ml yall 
of the present—it will stand still while you study it. ‘he | 

Here at any rate is a definite suggestion of teac! ny ae 
by situation rather than by subject in the college. [s . Se 
a project feasible? 

There is a special reason why we should consider +; 
problem of the freshman and sophomore years promp: ty b 
For unless with decent promptness we bring a fresh «. MB pase 
herence and fruitful comprehensiveness into the curr. and 
ulum of the freshman and sophomore years of our colle. MM facu 
of liberal arts, the junior-college movement may procex: MR «pe 
as a merely mechanical split-off, a merely administratj,, har 
secession, with no meaning beyond a decentralizatioy ;: waite 
the chaos and confusion of our present education; h 
inefficiency. eget 


3y HENRY RAYMOND MUSSEY the : 


HERE is no use finding fault with the American col- 

lege or trying to do anything in particular about it. 
It is just a part of the inevitable tragedy of life. The 
poor old blundering human race has always pathetically 
tried in one way or another to educate its children so 
that they would somehow do the difficult job of living 
better than their fathers had done it before them. And 
though we know that a stream can rise no higher than its 
source, fortunately we don’t believe it; so we hopefully 
persist in the illusion that by taking thought we can cre- 
ate an educational system better than the teachers and stu- 
dents who make itup. We keep on trying, then, to do the im- 
possible, and thus trying we do make certain improvements. 
The American college today is a materially better machine 
than the one I went to at the end of the last century, and 
just now every live undergraduate institution in the coun- 
try, become vividly and fashionably conscious of its own 
defects, is buzzing with schemes for comprehensive ex- 
aminations, special honors courses, and countless other 
improved educational devices. Anxious curriculum com- 
mittees of faculty jailors are calling for a light, coming 
trembling and falling down before whomever they meet, 
saying: “Sirs, what must we do to be saved?” And student 
Pauls and Silases are standing forth boldly, saying in no 
uncertain tones: “Believe in this and this and this and 
this, and ye shall be saved, and your college.” Thus prop- 
erly instructed, we of the faculty are making haste slowly 
to go and do likewise by sending out a questionnaire to the 
1,058 colleges and universities of the country and learn- 
ing that, out of the 413 replying, 99.44 per cent have 
already tried it, of whom less than .001376 per cent report 
any unfavorable results whatever. When it is all done we 
shall have better colleges than we have now, provided 
meanwhile the university has not bitten off the head and 
the junior college the tail of our present uncomfortably 
wriggling educational saurian. We wiggle and wriggle 
our way along, getting forward here an inch and there 
half a foot, all the time feeling that it’s third down and 
ten yards to gain. In the constant race man runs with 
perdition maybe the feeling is right, even if the figure 
is mixed. After we have watched the process long enough, 





we professors are likely to grow philosophical over it an; 00 
to remember that in all ages students who were capabk 
of education have somehow managed to educate then. Who 
selves in spite of all obstacles, and that probably the sam: ates 


thing is happening now. Thereupon we quit fussing an thin 
probably cease to be useful, or at any rate we “don M® ...4, 


understand the student point of view,” doubtless becaus J o¢ 4 

we are unable longer to believe that all is for the wor: ..,...: 

in the worst of all possible colleges. kind 
What is the matter, then? In a way, it is prett this 

simple amid the manifold complexities. We professor edge 

lack faith and courage and brains, and because we 

them our colleges are what they are instead of what w: “ 


dream of their being. So long as we are what we arf), « 
so long our colleges will be what they are, despite all our @ 1j;,, 
devices and endowments and improvements. I do not Bp p09, 
mean that we professors are worse than other people I thoy, 
We are not, despite our critics. I do mean that we arf anot 
no better (except as some of us know a little more), ani J pray 
that so long as we are no better, so long the colleges wil Hang 

be no better than the schools and the churches and the parr, 
trade unions and the women’s clubs and the athletic asso % oy, 
ciations and the chambers of commerce and the sons if coulc 
deceased patriots and the loyal orders of associated tom) J ovo, 
stone manufacturers that make up our everyday Americi. & one, 
But we professors ought to be better, because we have ¢@ paty 
better chance. “The Goose Step” notwithstanding, | at ™ yo. 
persuaded that no other considerable body of men in tht I thoy 
United States today enjoys so large a measure of genuitt MH fo, ; 
freedom as the professors. If our faith, our courage, ani J aco 
our brains matched our opportunities, we could create thé | 
college of our dreams, and no one could say us nay. If Ou MR we » 
colleges are ruled, as they sometimes are, by their trustees ™ faoy) 
whether stupid and reactionary or intelligent and progres Hang 

sive, it is primarily because faculties have not the gumptio? J afra; 
to do the ruling themselves. Notwithstanding the lega & thoj, 
position, no board of trustees could stand before a united of wy 
and determined faculty bent on any reasonably intelligen && catjo 
policy. We | 

It is the same with the students and with that fear: 


; ‘orm 
some body, the “constituency” of the college. I discovere¢ & take, 
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nirty years ago that in its relations with its students an 
ntelligent and determined faculty could do anything it 
veally wanted to. Despite student curriculum committees, 
the clamor for “self-expression,” the New Student, and all 
the other healthy manifestations of student discontent and 
esire for self-direction, the same thing is undoubtedly true 


It ought to be true, and at bottom students want it 
be true, but they want faculties to believe something 
hased on What they know, and to stand for it without fear 
nd without flinching in the face of God and the devil. If 


auu 


faculties acted that way, we should get colleges of variant 
types in place of the present melancholy spectacle (happily 
changing in spots) of hundreds of collegiate institutions 
each trying desperately to be more like all the others than 
y are like themselves. Then we should have big col- 
ves and little ones, institutions for exacting study 
gentlemanly and ladylike play, schools for boys and 
cirls who wanted to moon over poetry and others for 
those who wanted to pursue horse doctoring. Nobody 
uld worry because his course in English I did not give 
the same assignment on October 23 as every other English 
course in the country. Indeed, inconceivable as it now 
appears, a blasphemous iconoclast fearing neither God 
nor man might some day arise and abolish English I. 
Who knows but we might even one day have college gradu- 
ates who had read different books and who knew different 
things, not in consequence of our present hit-and-miss 
system of individual elective ignorance but in consequence 
of their choice of different colleges, each of which boldly 
proclaimed: “Ye who prefer this (or that) particular 
kind of learning, come hither, and we will guide you along 
this particular path which we are confident leads to knowl- 
edge and, if ye be chosen of God, to wisdom.” 

Narrow? By all means. So is an Alpine valley; but 
when a climber has scaled the heights from such a valley, 
he sees far more of the world than a whole regiment of 
Illinois farmers can do looking out from their cornfields, 
broad as they are. From such narrow dream colleges 
there might come Americans who were different from one 
another. Our culture might become a thing of Cordilleran 
grandeur and contrast or at least of Appalachian beauty 
and charm rather than of flat prairie monotony. Such 
narrow colleges, manned by faculties of intelligence and 
courage and scholarship, would have all the students they 
could handle; a nation of a hundred millions, gone daft 
over education, will provide plenty of students of every 
conceivable taste and type. Each college will find its 
natural constituency, once its particular brand of narrow- 
ness becomes known. It will have all the money it needs, 
though of course not all it wants; the college’s great want 
for money now is so that it may be like other colleges that 
also have money. 

Why don’t we have such colleges today? Fortunately 
we are beginning to. Mostly we don’t have them because 
faculties either don’t want them or else are too cowardly 
and pusillanimous to create or maintain them. We are 
afraid of everything and everybody, of our students and 
their parents, of our alumni, our “friends” (from many 
f whom God save us!), our trustees, our donors, our edu- 

; cational almoners, the handy men of the great foundations. 
We are afraid of poverty and unpopularity, of non-con- 
‘‘ormity and queerness, and above all, many of us, of mis- 
stakes. Our gospel is one of conduct, not of adventure, 


and 





Students must be 


that. 


make mistakes, as though every 


helped not to 
did not have 


and safe-conduct at 


generation 


the inalienable right to make its own mistakes. So we 
live, and so the students who are worth while despise us, 
just they ought to do, while those that are not worth 
while trot cheerfully and indifferently through the wide 
gate along the broad way that leads to the A.B 
Our faculties are not alone in their p animit 

however; they deserve special blame only because they 
have an uncommonly good chance to be men. But a coun 


try as fat and prosperous as the United States in the year 


of grace 1926, and institutions that serve as largely as our 


colleges do the needs, but especially the wants, of the sons 
and daughters of the fat and prosperous have need of 
possible care lest they grow fat-headed, to and perish 
at last from fattv degeneration of the heart. It must be 
remembered that our colleges are besieged | ty 

who do not care particularly to educate themselves, j 
who do want to go to college; and the ambition of the 


- 1 ¢ P 
reflects tnat of their paren 


students, such as it is, only I 
There is no way under heaven whereby such students ca! 
be kept out, and in the mad rush to the colleges since the 
war it has looked as though they mi 
stitutions. 
men, then, a lot of band-wagon 
cess-worshipers in the 
why it is their duty in a 


ght swamp those in 


Instead of grappling with the problem like 


riders and hungry su 
colleges have set about explaining 


“democracy of boobs” to la: 





hands on the millions that anybody can get who cares t 
run a glorified finishing school for well-dressed young 
women or a school of business administration for their 
Kuppenheimer-clad brethren. Verily they have their 
reward. It is riches and fat-headedness and faint 
heartedness. 

Meanwhile the real students, too, come knockiny at 
our gates—keen, eager, alert, on tiptoe of expectation, 


or perhaps more often just awakening, star-eyed, to the 
wonder of a new dawn. They come from homes, some- 
times, of poverty and ignorance and narrowness, but like- 
wise of sturdiness and ambition and hope, sometimes from 
homes of wealth and broad culture, homes in which riche 
have not softened the fine fiber of the spirit or corroded 
the metal of the mind. Better material there is not on 
God’s earth, and though we are not to them the heroes 
that our teachers were to us in our student days, yet, like 
the best youth in all ages, once they find a man they will 
follow him through flood and fire in pursuit of the truth 
that lures him on. 

If our faculties, then, will only forget their methods 
and devices, their endowments and equipment and para- 
phernalia, their hopes of prosperity and success, of riches 
and power, their hordes of so-called students indifferent 
and incompetent—if they will but forget all these and 
center their thought on that youth of the starry eyes and 
the dream in his heart; if they will but see him as the 
child of this puzzling, fascinating, maddening world of 
yesterday and today, inheritor of its riches, its traditions, 
its burdens, its sins; will see him as maker of the world 
of tomorrow which must be different because he wills it 
so; if they will only stand erect before him, in no pride 
of authority, but with unquestioning faith in the scientific 
tools they have painfully learned to use for the progres- 
sive revelation of that world to its maker-to-be, and with 
unquenchable enthusiasm for the value of that revelation, 
the college need not fear. Its future is secure. 
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The Coal Strike and Beyond 


By HAROLD J. LASKI treet 


|Mr. Laski’s first two letters, printed below, subject to a refusal to entertain wage-reductions ynjjj 
arrived together at the office of The Nation on they knew what “reorganization” meant. The owners g. 
May 17. The first, dated May 1, was postmarked cepted parts. They desired to negotiate wage-agreemen:; 
in London on May 6, though it was evidently dis- not with the miners as a whole, but with each distrie: 
patched as soon as it was written. Even the Brit- separately. Everyone (including themselves) knew thy 
ish post office, it would appear, was paralyzed by this was an impossible and indefensible position; but te, 
the events of the first week of May. A third precious days were wasted in bringing them back to th 
article by Mr. Laski, written after the close of point of agreeing to a national settlement. Finally, th 
the strike, is on its way and will be printed in an Prime Minister, who had already announced that the sy} 
early issue. | sidy must end (subject to possible temporary assistane; 
to specially hard-hit districts) got from them a concret 
offer of new terms. Roughly summarized these meant , 
reduction of 13 per cent in wages and a return to the eight. 
HERE are not, I believe, ten men in England holding hour day. This second point had already been propose; 

responsible positions in the labor world who have de- to the commission by the owners, and the commission had 
sired a crisis in the coal industry at this juncture. Yet, rejected it as without value. The new wage-scales would, 
as I write, the negotiations have broken down andthe men if accepted by the men, have brought many of them below 
are locked out; and with a unanimity previously unknown a standard wage of $10 a week; and, in the best districts, 
in trade-union history it has been decided to call a general below a standard wage of $15 a week. The men, with —_ 
strike in vital industries by Monday midnight (May 3) the consent of the Trades Union Council (on which Mr a G 
unless a settlement has meanwhile been effected. Thomas was the predominating figure) rejected the its “ 

What is the explanation of the position? The Coal proposal. gener 
Commission reported on March 6, 1926. It was an able An effort to persuade the Prime Minister to pro- MBgnd J 
commission upon which (it is notable) there was no rep- long the subsidy for a brief period in the hope of agree. had b 
resentative of labor. The best summary of the report ment was vain. His own effort to persuade the men t: h 
is to say that while rejecting the miners’ remedy of agree to work eight hours until December 31, 1929, ani Comn 
nationalization, it accepted in large outline the basis, at to accept the reduction suggested by the commission was [jabor, 
least, of the criticisms they have been wont to pass upon also fruitless. Practically, that is to say, Mr. Baldwin May. 
the industry as at present organized. For (1) it recom- jn the last stages of negotiation, sided, or was driven by his Lexie 
mended the nationalization of mineral royalties; (2) it colleagues to side, with the owners. He asked the miners sible. 
pointed out great defects in management and equipment; (1) to accept an increase in hours which the commission gret; 
(3) it recommended amalgamation and the coordination itself said had no point; (2) a decrease in wages without 
of the industry with allied industries like electricity; (4) any guaranty that the next three or four years would se 
it insisted upon the need of greater provision for research; any benefit to the trade; without even the assurance tha: 
(5) it recommended drastic changes in the transportation the timid suggestions of the commission would be adopted 
and distribution of coal. in any thoroughgoing fashion; (3) with the knowledge 

The case for these changes was argued convincingly. that this assault 6n miners’ wages would be the beginning 
But, obviously, to effect and derive benefit from their adop- of a general attack on the workers’ standard of life. His ] 
tion is a matter of years. The immediate problem was request was refused; and the lockout is already universal 
what to do with an industry where 72 per cent of the No man can predict the outcome. The trade-unior Bmani 
mines were running at a loss apart from the subsidy which movement has entered upon this conflict without passion J taboo 
was paid to the industry from July last until today as the and with grim determination. It has arrayed against it [lege | 
price of the inquiry. The subsidy, the commission argued, forces as powerful as exist anywhere outside those 0! ] 
was indefensible; and to tide over the period of reorgani- American capitalism. It is aware that a defeat of its own M2 At 
zation their suggestion was the removal of the percentage forces may be disastrous; it does not know what may be the t 
increase of 1921 (hours remaining unchanged), or, rough- the price of victory. One hopes without hope that be —BPlete 
ly, a 10 per cent reduction in wages. Broadly, it is not tween now and Monday some way out may be found. Mr. the | 
unfair to characterize the report as an impressive eco- Baldwin has humanity, shrewdness, insight. Yet, as col- B® cor 
nomic analysis which is void of any constructive plan leagues, he has men like Mr. Churchill and Sir William Print 
for the immediate crisis and is amazingly timid in the Joynson-Hicks, both of them pinchbeck Mussolinis by —& !hes' 
long-term views it is prepared to take. temperament. If labor is defeated on this great issue, if, JB Jourr 

The Government, on its presentation, called both particularly, the occasion is used for a general assault 
sides together, and Mr. Baldwin addressed to them an upon its standards, the way will lie open directly to 4 boarc 
impressive appeal for peace. He announced that the Cabi- revolutionary temper. And if that occurs, Mr. Baldwi» harm 
net would accept the report if men and owners could — will find that even the subsidy was a small thing com- § “° ¥ 
agree upon terms to prevail while it was being put into pared to the ultimate cost that he and his colleagues wil! stude 
effect. The men, in a remarkable document, accepted it have to pay. Rina 
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II 
London, May 7 

2eason abdicated at 12 o’clock on Sunday last. It was 
_ moment when the Trades Union Council at Downing 
‘eet had devised a formula which they believed the 
ners and the Government would accept. Suddenly a 
ater was brought to them announcing that no further 
egotiations could be continued unless the general strike 
<gs called off; that the wanton interference with the 
¥reedom of the press must be stopped and repudiated. 
ne latter incident was consequent upon the refusal of 
«ome printers in the Daily Mail office to set up an in- 
¢ammatory and hysterical editorial. It was an unwise 
iction on their part. But it was entirely unauthorized 
and was actually quite unknown to the trade-union rep- 
tesentatives at Downing Street. They were not asked to 
investigate or to explain. They were presented with a 
peremptory order to desert the miners or be fought. It is 
impossible not to feel that during the evening of May 2 
the die-hards in the Tory Government were bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon Mr. Baldwin to break off negotiations, 
ond that the isolated incident of the Daily Mail was simply 
,pretext. It, of course, transferred the whole subject of 
<iscussion away from the facts to questions of prestige. 
Somewhere, it seems, there had been a will to conflict in 
the Government, a desire, also, to screen the long list of 
jts errors in the mining negotiations. The threat of a 
general strike must, to men like Churchill and Birkenhead 


fand Joynson-Hicks, have been the chance for which they 


had been seeking. 

Monday saw the conflict transferred to the House of 
Commons. MacDonald and Thomas stated the case for 
Jabor, both with dignity and in a deliberately conciliatory 
way. Both emphasized the fact that the unions were 
anxious to negotiate and believed a settlement to be pos- 
sible. Mr. Baldwin’s attitude was one of despairing re- 
gret; but it was clear that he was hardening against labor. 


Mr. Churchill, with flashes of conciliation, took the general 
line that the unions were trying to supersede the Govern- 
ment and made one of his typically flamboyant speeches 
about the Cabinet doing its duty. 

To understand the position on Monday at midnight let 
it be remembered (1) that the miners got the first con- 
crete offer on Friday at 1:15; (2) that the offer went far 
beyond any reduction proposed by the commission; (3) 
that the kind of reorganization to be attempted in the 
mining industry was not even outlined; what was offered 
was a joint committee to explore means of advising the 
Government upon utilizing the report. In other words, 
less than a day before the subsidy expired, the miners 
asked to reduction in wayes and 
an increase in hours, without knowing of any certain im 
provements to be introduced into the mines. Is it any 
wonder that they refused to buy this pig in a poke? ! 
it any wonder, either, that the Trades 
with virtual unanimity, offered to 

The Cabinet represents unconstitutior 
attempt to coerce Parliament; it is setting up, thes 
an alternative government. More fantastic nonsense wa 
never talked by responsible men. The unions offered te 
cooperate in the maintenance of food supplies, of hospital 
services, and insisted to their members that there must 
be no disorder of any kind, no inflammatory speeches, no 
appeals to the army and navy. It is noteworthy that the 
Government proclaimed a state of emergency hefore 
not after the congress decided upon a general strike. 

So far, there has been no meeting, or attempt at meet 
ing, of the parties to the conflict. The Government hold 
its head high and refuses, on a point of punctilio, to open 
a gate that has never been locked. pretend 
to know what will happen, or how long this futile pride 
will continue. Those who, like myself, think that Mr. 
Baldwin is really better than this last week would sug 
gest, still hope that the struggle will not be prolonged. 
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The New College Journalism 


By NORMAN 


| tpg conapiecgpe journalism is not the pale growth 
of a few years ago. A new and healthy spirit is 
manifest in many college papers. No subject is now 
taboo that affects the interest of the learners and no col- 
lege official is immune from criticism and publicity. 

More than four hundred college papers are published 
in America. Almost every student body supports one, from 
the tiny four-page weekly of the rural college to the com- 
plete imitation metropolitan daily in the big university. 
The Daily Illini, University of Illinois, for instance, serves 
acommunity of 30,000 as the only morning paper and is 
printed in a university-owned plant valued at $100,000. 
These papers form laboratories for countless schools of 
journalism and furnish occupation for scores of students. 

Undergraduate papers fall into two groups: the bulletin 
boards and the journals of opinion. The bulletin boards are 
harmless sheets packed full of college gossip. Criticism of 
the university is seldom ventured. The editorials exhort the 
students to Back the Team, warn freshmen of the evil con- 
sequences of Walking on the Grass, and advise the use of 
Better English. 


STUDER 


Products of a new spirit of questioning rampant in un 
dergraduate life, the journals of opinion strike an alien note, 
jarring to deans and presidents. Besides purveying news 
items they provoke student opinion on vital subjects and 
jealously guard the undergraduate interests. One after an- 
other of them have become embroiled in college contro- 
versies over compulsory chapel attendance, compulsory mili- 
tary training, and the issue of academic freedom. 

Harvard furnished the first striking example of the 
new journalism in action. In 1924 the Crimson was the 
first to point out the official neglect of Professor George P. 
Baker’s famous ’47 Workshop. As the Crimson stated, the 
university officials permitted the Business School to get five 
million dollars, while “Professor Baker was actually for- 
bidden to raise money.” The Crimson lost the fight—Pro- 
fessor Baker left for Yale—but a note was struck in college 
journalism that has since been echoed in many a college. 

In the spring of 1925 things began to happen in the 
colleges. First of all, a widespread chapel revolt 
loose. Paper after paper, from Yale to the University of 
Southern California, took up the issue. Phrases like this 
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were flaunted under the noses of the deans: “Religious 
compulsion is a contradiction in terms... .” “You can 
beat a student to his knees, but you cannot make him pray.” 
“We have a body of men who go to chapel under protest to 
sleep, to read, or merely to sit in bovine passiveness while 
the choir sings and the leader reads and prays.” So effec- 
tive was the agitation that three student bodies voted 
against required chapel in the fall of 1925. The results were: 


For compulsory chapel Against 
Yale 241 1,681 
Pennsylvania State College 315 1,709 
Vassar 64 819 


College newspapers have brought about the abolition of 
required chapel during the present college year at the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque and at Yale. In both cases the cam- 
paign had been going on for several years. In many other 
institutions the controversy drags on. 

Leadership in the successive drives against compulsory 
military training has often come from the new journalists. 
When Henrietta Perkins, editor of the Boston University 
Beanpot, laughed at the local R. O. T. C. unit, she was 
promptly removed from the editorship of the college comic. 
But her humor started agitation and almost precisely a 
year later the university’s incoming president, Dr. Daniel 
L. Marsh, made removal of the compulsion to drill his first 
official act. At the College of the City of New York, Felix 
Cohen opened a similar campaign last December with a 
caustic review of the “Manual of Military Training.” It 
led finally to a student vote of 2,092 against to 349 for com- 
pulsory drill. At Ohio State University Joe Ripley, editor 
of the Lantern, issued a broadside against the “conscript 
army in peace time.” After much debate a referendum 
recorded 1,099 against and 701 for compulsory drill. At Coe 
College the Cosmos voiced the student demand for optional 
drill in the face of bitter condemnation from the press of 
the State. At the University of Hawaii a heated debate is 
still in progress, due to a sudden and unexpected outburst 
against drill in the Ka Leo O Hawaii. 

Professors have come under the critical eye of the 
new journalists. Student discussion of college courses has 
been lifted from the privacy of the “bull session” to pub- 
licity hitherto accorded only to championship football teams 
and junior proms. Debunking the college catalogue is a 
popular sport. A group of students usually contribute their 
personal reactions to various courses. At least fifteen 
papers have published such critiques this year. Here is a 
typical sample, taken at random: 


Education 1 and 20 are the goat courses which all em- 
bryonic teachers are compelled to take if they, poor things, 
desire a bread-and-butter wage. One is almost inclined to 
agree with Upton Sinclair, upon completion of the courses, 
that there is a concerted conspiracy to keep school-teachers 
blissful. The mental food is nil. If one be interested in 
psychology, he will find his time better repaid by taking 
courses in pure psychology. In short, these courses in 
bastard psychology are taught from the texts written by 
Ph.D.’s who show a remarkable ignorance of simple Eng- 
lish grammar. As for the professor, he is mediocre as a 
teacher; but Horace Mann himself could not make a course 
such as this teem with interest 


Some of the critiques are written in a less caustic style, 
but none hesitates to deal out praise or blame. 

It is difficult for college presidents to accept the new 
How pleasant the good old days when the 


student paper. 


—, 


paper was a publicity sheet for the institution, promo; 

docility among the students with its editorials on ( “i 
Spirit! Editor after editor has been dismissed with ne 
explanatory phrase, “unfavorable publicity” or “imma: ee 
judgment.” Dismissals of this sort have occurred bes a 

this year, but never in such numbers. The following amas, 
ing list of suppressions, dismissals, and protests alone be», 

witness to a new boldness in college writers: 

When Dean E. T. Troxell of Trinity College, Conneos:. 
cut, declared in chapel that the policy of the college was ‘ 
“disregard the individual and turn out a Trinity type,” the 
Tripod criticized. Consequently, editor Malcolm Stephens i; 
was suspended from college for a month and removed from 
editorship of the paper. : 

At the University of California the acting president 
in absence of President W. W. Campbell, constituted himsels 
literary arbiter and suppressed the Occident for a “bas. 
phemous” story of Joseph and Jesus. The reason given fo; 
the action was that the article would “reflect discredit upoz 
the university.” In previous issues the paper had roundly 
scored compulsory drill, censorship of student opinion, an¢ 
“conversion of the university into an enlarged success 
school.” This may or may not have influenced the officials 
Rather than submit to censorship the Occident moved of 
the campus and continued publication, but recently, fo. 
lowing the publication of a story purporting to reveal sex 
attitudes and sex behavior among fraternities, Lewis Rus. 
sell, editor of the Occident, was expelled only a month before 
his graduation. 

The University of Southern California has had 4 
similar experience of suppression. The editors of the 
college magazine, the Wampus, were suddenly ordered by 
the president to refrain from registering for the spring 
term. No direct charges were made against the magazine, 
although it was known that an attack had been launched 
against it by an out-of-town newspaper. The editor-in-chief 
resigned and the board was then allowed to register. A 
new, innocuous staff was recruited and the Wampus j 
now being published according to official specifications. 

An acting president does not hesitate to pronounce 
literary judgments, nor does a professor of engineering. 
At Ohio State University the head of the department of 
engineering drawing presides over the censorship board. 
He recently delivered himself of this gem: “The good name 
of the university must be protected from irresponsible and 
erotic students who try to be like Henry Mencken.” 

In Waco, Texas, a local board of censors passes on al 
movies and plays. Sometimes reels and acts are badly 
mutilated, to the disgust of Baylor University students. 
For voicing this sentiment in a temperate editorial, Tom H. 
Johnson was removed from his position by the president. 

Sometimes academic diplomacy covers the true reason 
for censoring student writings. But in at least one case 
the source of censorship is clear enough. The IJllinois Maga- 
zine was suppressed by the University of Illinois authori 
ties after a group of captains of the zinc industry in La 
Salle had objected to a series of too realistic Zine City 
Sketches. 

Last fall the Campus of the Coilege of the City of New 
York was ordered to cease comment on the R. O. T. C. after 
the above-mentioned referendum. Two blank columns thet 
appeared as a mute protest. And when the new editor, 
Harry Heller, was elected more trouble was in store. He 
immediately opposed the administration policy in three 
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»s, and finally published an editorial captioned Oracular 
-sticism. It made light of one professor’s comment on 
, Campus editorial suggestion that students sit in on 
ity meetings. This faculty member objected that such 
innovation would disperse the air of “oracular mysti- 
om” which hovers about professors. The Campus Associa- 
», an alumni body which publishes the Campus, dismissed 
jjer after the publication of this editorial, because of 
-emperamental incapability and poor taste.” 

But the City College undergraduates will yet be heard. 
sroup of students invited the New Student, a liberal un- 
srgraduate journal, to publish a magazine in which tabooed 
ipjects might be aired. This publication is called the City 

ege Student. Its first number declares that its purpose 
“not to pursue any policy of attack upon the authorities 
yt merely to present that portion of undergraduate opin- 
» which events at the college have indicated will meet with 
culty disapproval and disciplinary action if published in 
ny authorized college publication.” 

" Let it not be assumed that the above is a complete list 
* ins against academic freedom. There have been dozens 
‘cases, petty cases that never come to light. Editors are 
Jed to the dean’s sanctum and frightened into submission. 
fost college editors know infinitely more than they dare 
At Louisiana State University the Reveille also 
ublished a blank space in indignant protest against “unjust, 
nreasonable” censorship by Colonel Thomas Boyd, presi- 
bent of the university. At Iowa State College students are 
larmed over a new faculty committee with final powers to 
verrule the actions of “any or all of the publication boards.” 

This is the status of the new journalism in the colleges: 

\n the one hand an increasing group of young editors bent 
on securing a greater measure of freedom of expression; 
m the other an equally determined army of presidents, 
zculty members, and reactionary alumni determined that 
nen and frank student treatment of controversial topics be 
topped at all costs. 


\ Chapter in Corporate Efficiency 
By LARUE BROWN 


Boston, May 4 


HOSE who hold forth upon the inefficiency of govern- 

mental conduct of business enterprises are given to 
‘ting specific examples which, while not important in 
hemselves, are supposed to be characteristic. The follow- 
ing experience with private efficiency may therefore be 
elevant. 

About October 1, 1925, the business of a receivership 
which I was winding up was so far contracted as to permit 
iving up one of its offices. On October 9 the New Eng- 
and Telephone and Telegraph Company, which had recently 
en permitted a sharp advance in its rates, was notified 
n writing to discontinue the telephone service in that office. 
n December 4 a bill for $6 was received for current ser- 


Nice, and on that date a letter was written calling attention 


0 the discontinuance. On December 9 the manager of the 
ommercial Department replied as follows: 

I find upon investigation that this service was re- 
moved under date of October 20, and final bill will be 


| tendered for exchange service and tolls up to and including 


that period. 
Nothing came till January 3, 1926. Then came a bill 


for current exchange service (and arrears) $12. On Janu- 
ary 8 a third letter was written to the company, restating 
the facts. No reply was received. 

On February 4 came another bill, now for $18. A fourth 
letter was written to the company. No reply was received. 

On March 1 came a bill for $24. 

On April 7 came a bill for $30. At this 
cided to try an interview. 


point I de- 
I had the pleasure of conversing 


with an exceedingly self-assured young man who came back 


from successive telephone conversations with an unknown 
person to tell me, first, that the service had never been 
ordered to be discontinued and, second, that it had been 


recently ordered discontinued and the 
ment was “working on it.” I 
explanation of the fact that the listing did 


appropriate depart 
asking his 


could not resi 


not appear in 


the telephone book distributed in December, and found him 
equal to the emergency. After looking for the listing un- 
der every possible head, he assured me that I must have 
given a non-listing order—although this was a isiness 


telephone and I had told him that I was the subscriber. 
This discouraged me 
to my office and wrote a fifth 


with interviews, 


and 


letter. revlewin’ t #Ti- 


tire correspondence. No acknowledgment or reply was 
received. 
But today I have received another bill. The charge 


for this wholly fictitious telephone service has now reached 
$36. 
Soston, May 5 

Postscript.—It must be added that, immediately on re- 
ceiving a copy of the above recital, the president of the tele- 
phone company personally took the matter up, and this 
afternoon I have received an account of an edifying meeting 
at which all the persons concerned attempted to explain to 
him how it happened. 


In the Driftway 


HE Drifter found himself at tea time the other day in 

the house of the Kind Lady. The Kind Lady was not 
in, but the door was open, and the Drifter knows her well 
enough to make tea for himself. He blundered about the 
kitchen and found the can of tea-balls; he lit a match under 
the water kettle and felt the pleasant thrill he still gets out 
of the blue explosion of gas into flame; finally he mobilized 
most of the tea things on a tray with no mishap more 
serious than dropping cigarette ashes in his cup, and took 
himself and his tea to the hearth of the great fireplace in 
the living-room. Just as he had settled himself comfortably 
to enjoy to the full the fine texture of the fire and the tea, 
the door bell rang. The Drifter sat still. It must be some- 
one to see the Kind Lady—and the Drifter could not hope 
to be a satisfactory substitute. Besides he had just got his 
tea equipment nicely arranged, and the tea had come to that 
point of perfection which it may only once attain. 


* * * * * 


GAIN the door bell rang, insistently this time. The 
Drifter was annoyed; but he deserted his comfort and 

went to the door. Before him stood a well-dressed, ordinary 
looking man, asking for the Kind Lady. She was not in? 
Well, she ought to be home soon now. He guessed he’d wait. 
“I don’t know when she'll be in,” said the Drifter. ‘“Per- 
haps I could help you. What is it you want?” “Well,” the 
gentleman was obviously nervous. “This morning I left a 
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I didn’t want to carry it around with me all 
day. I told Mrs. I'd call for it.” Then a gesture. 
“But please don’t bother. I’ll just wait.” The Drifter was 
puzzled. A bottle. Didn’t want to carry it around with 
him. It was very strange. He had never supposed the Kind 
Lady would shelter ... Well, well, that was strange. The 
Drifter looked again at the stranger, who by this time had 
come into the hall. He didn’t look like a drinking man. 
“What sort of bottle was it?” asked the Drifter. “Perhaps 
we could find it.” He led the way to the living-room and 
cast about for a likely looking bottle. A tall black cylinder 
of ink stood on the writing desk. “Is that it?” he asked 
the stranger hopefully, a bit maliciously. “No,” said the 
visitor uncomfortably, “it’s a—a—brown bottle. But please 
don’t bother. I’ll wait.” The Drifter returned to his tea 
and asked the gentleman of the bottle if he would care for 
some. He was not surprised when his offer was refused. 
Apparently this man wanted something stronger than tea. 


bottle here. 


* rod * * 

FTER that there was little attempt at conversation. 
Suspicion, wonder, embarrassment, and the crackling 
of the fire filled the room. A half hour later the Kind Lady 
returned. “Oh, yes, Mr. ——,” she greeted the strange 
gentleman, “you want your bottle. Come with me.” The 
Drifter watched them disappear into the kitchen and soon 
thereafter heard a door slam. Apparently the bottle had 
been delivered. The Kind Lady came back with a cup for 
herself and the Drifter poured her tea. He commented on 
the delicate amber of tea and the bright warm miracle of 
fire. The Kind Lady smiled. ‘We all come at beauty dif- 
ferently,” she said, “but we get it. Now that man”—the 
Drifter listened intently—“is the publicity man for a big 
dairy. He doesn’t look as if he would be interested in 
aesthetics. But this morning he stopped in as he was 
passing and asked if he might leave a bottle here until 
It was just a brown bottle, not unusual in shape, and 
He’d picked it up in a vacant lot on the way to 
and is taking it home—because he 

THE DRIFTER 


later. 

empty. 
the office. He saved it 
thought it was so pretty.” 


Correspondence 


Lord Bacon on the Farmers’ Troubles 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: When not engaged in writing “Hamlet” or dis- 
charging various public duties, Lord Bacon found time to write 
of divers matters pertaining to the health of the body politic. 
Incidentally he seems to have advanced the most comprehensive 
diagnosis of the farmers’ troubles that has yet been heard. 
Thus he wrote: “Usury bringeth the wealth or treasure of a 
state into a few hands. For the usurer being at certainties 
and others at uncertainties, at the end of the game most of 
the money will be in the box.” This pointed description of 
the effect of interest is only too well justified by the event. 
The farmer is preeminently the interest-payer and we know 
too well that all his money is in the box of the recipients of 
interest. Bacon tells us where all the nice, juicy melons come 
from. But the farmers know well enough that the abolition 
of interest is not a practical program—in fact, such a pro- 
posal would, as John Morrissey once said, “Play ... with the 
doubtful States.” Since the politicians must have platforms 
not simply to stand on but also to get in on, there is only 
one solution for the farmers’ ills and that is to quit farming. 
Weary of starving and waiting for their slice of Coolidge 


——, 


prosperity, in this section they are leaving the farm in dr, 
and going to the silk mills and auto factories. Disillysjo,,, 
by the thousand deceptions of political highbinders, jt , , 
safe bet that an increasing number of starving farmer: 7 
take the same road of salvation. It is high time that ,.., 
scientific experts should discover some substitute for the }- ; 
and potatoes which seem to belong to a regime that js 
passing away. 


Canton, Pa., April 1 JOHN BASIL Barnuny 


What the “‘Officier d’ Académie’’ |s 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The ever-recurring confusion about the French tit: 
“Officier d’Académie,” that will stump foreigners until the 4; 
of judgment, crept into the controversy going on in The Nati, 
about Mrs. Eddy. Mr. Heitman, in order to show the ester 
of “the French Government” for the founder of Christi 
Science, stated that she was made “officer of the Frene 
Academy.” Mr. Bates was interested by this “informatio, 
which he understood to mean that Mrs. Eddy “was elected ; 
membership in the French Academy.” And that 
seem to astonish him! 

Now, the title of “Officier d’Académie,” which has no mon 
to do with the French Academy than with the Academy ¢ 
Plato, is only one of the more unimportant of the many decor. 
tions bestowed by the French Government on a people fon 
of adorning their buttonholes with ribbons of various color 
This one is generally given to persons purported to hay 
rendered services to public instruction. It is often seen « 
the breasts of school marms, fencing masters, clerks, and othe 
modest and inconspicuous members of society. 

How Mrs. Eddy received this trivial laurel, when she rm. 
ceived it, and why, might make a harmless subject of invest. 
gation for some historical “scholar.” That is my only excus 
for thrusting this irrelevant issue into this debate and x. 
tempting the hopeless task of setting the American public righ: 
on the import and meaning of the violet ribbon of the “Officie 
d’Académie.” 

Ithaca, N. Y., April 17 


does ng 


0.G 


The Pacifism of Oscar S. Straus 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Nation has, I believe, done an 
doubt unintentionally—to the memory of Mr. Oscar S. 
in including the following sentence in its otherwise eulogistir 
editorial paragraph on Mr. Straus in its issue of May 12: 


injustice—n 
Straus 


A lifelong advocate of peace, he never lost his interest 
in the though that interest was of the type 
which is loud for peace until the drums are heard. 


question, 


If my memory serves, Mr. Straus, late in July and August 
1914, even after mobilization had started and some declarz 
tions of war had been made, went about to European capital 
and visited powerful centers and personages, in a vain &- 
deavor to secure the calling off of the war. 

I, for one, laughed at his efforts as showing scant knowledg: 
of the materialistic basis of the World War, I believe that he 


more than any other of those associated with him in the Cart 
negie and the Hague peace organizations, proved that he wa 


still loud for peace after the drums were heard. 
New Rochelle, N. Y., May 8 LEON M. Souis-CoHEN 
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School-Teacher 
By S. BERT COOKSLEY 


i... did not see her walking slowly down 
‘road the mists confused, a road the gray 
>-asted sparrow, the rabbit, and the brown 
al fox knew well. . . . They did not see her stay 
“de lonely hours where the cat-tails drew their slim 
eaves Windward, and where the bewildered sky 
b* autumn stood; where the blind and the grim 
hx] soberly mates, where the small things die 


‘n@™®, ietly beneath a leaf and where the great 

bie proudly bellowing. . . . They did not care 

or her small eyes, her thin breast or the straight 
; st of her dark blue dresses; but one day where 

ne ferns slept, where the moon was spread thickly, 
he earth called and she answered him quickly. 


First Glance 


oie ICHARD KANE Looks at Life,” by Irwin Edman 
(Houghton Mifflin: $2.50), might very well have 
en called “Richard Kane Tries Ideas” or “Richard Kane 
wks at Philosophy.” For the turning-point in the career 
f Mr. Edman’s hero was the moment when as an under- 
..fagpraduate he “heard it remarked that philosophy was good 
‘ cause it was good for nothing,” and suddenly under- 
.efggtood that this was not a paradox. Thereafter his lot, at 
at- feast until Mr. Edman takes leave of him at twenty-eight 
yt fmm the tenth of these essays, was to be cast among certain 
hings of the spirit which would not leave him alone. He 
ent to Europe; he came home and settled down in a pub- 
ishing firm; he made new friends and talked with them 
bout morals, newspapers, education, politics, and art; 
married; he had children. But always he hankered 
fter something which, even though it had “unprepared 
im for life,” had upon his first acquaintance with it im- 
ressed him as being the most beautiful and desirable thing 
Nh a meaningless world. This was philosophy, and it is 
s an amateur philosopher—‘“neither technically accurate 
or spiritually profound’—that Mr. Edman presents him. 
jnder expert guidance, for Mr. Edman is not surpassed as 
n expositor, Richard canvasses the moods and the ideas 
¢, gmost likely to be met with by an intellectual adventurer 
r-(aerough our day. I have never read a more complete or a 
ak Mecppier set of statements concerning the value of news- 
et: Mmpapers (to a philosopher) than that which Mr. Edman 
ne (Makes for Richard and his friends. I do not suppose that 
Mite following sentences could be improved upon: “You 
nists take almost as much joy out of life as the puritans 
“fi. The puritans told me sex was bad because it was 
“Beshly. You tell me love is bad because it is sex. One 
bs you of sex, which is the poetry of life; the other robs 
ou of love, the poetry of sex.” I am convinced that the 
0k as a whole is one of the best introductions a young 
rson could have to the universe of sensitive reflection. 
Yet it is only an introduction, and the young person 
48 an even chance, provided he is unaware how much 
bove his callow hero Mr. Edman remains, of concluding 





that after all ideas are little more than pretty toys. Richard 
dotes on ideas, and whenever he is uncertain or unhappy 
returns and takes them out of the painted box where they 
repose; but the particular ideas which give him comfort 
are not, I suppose, important ones. They are too smooth 
for that, too easily recognizable as intellectual stuff. They 
are what one wants when one wants nothing else, they are 
what one can always quite decently admire. For Richard 
they are all included under the term Beauty i 
lies his weakness. As an undergraduate he had disliked 
“the irrelevant aesthetes” as heartily as he had 

“the hard-shelled utilitarians,” and he had asked whether 
it was not possible “to have in our age an idealism with 
out foolishness and a practicality that was not all short 
sightedness and vulgarity. 


He never arrives, however, 


at a position very far beyond that of the irrelevant 


aesthete, though he seems to think he does. Perceiving 
the world to be chaos, as it is and always was, he dreams 
of it as beauty or a omething capable of containing 


beauty. But the opposite of beauty is not chaos. It is 
ugliness. Chaos is neither lovely nor unlovely, and it ma 
be both. Certainly it is interesting. Richard’s lack of 
stomach for it is the measure of his mind; his identificatio: 
of order with beauty is the measure of his order 

MARK VAN DOREN 


a] e * ye 
Teaching Life 
Education and the Good Life. By Bertrand Russell. Boni and 

Liveright. $2.50. 

T was inevitable that Mr. Russell, who writes and writes well 

on everything from the nature of the universe to the nature 
of the atom, should sooner or later write a book on education 
Given Mr. Russell, this was certain to be a readable and stimu 
lating book; but, even so, one was not quite prepared to find 
it as readable and stimulating as it actually is. In his social 
doctrines Mr. Russel! has sometimes permitted his theories to 
run away with the facts, and in his popular expositions of 
abstruse scientific speculations he has sometimes yielded to the 
temptation to mystify rather than enlighten, but in “Educatior 
and the Good Life” there is no trace of either fanaticism or 
over-technicality. Mr. Russell’s style has been emotionally 
chastened since the days of “The Free Man’s Worship”; it has 
been intellectually chastened, one might say, since the time of 
“Our Knowledge of the External World.” In his present work, 
written primarily “for parents,” that is, for the great majority 
of the human race, he has brought in no presuppositions not 
readily acceptable to any man of average intelligence. In fact, 
Mr. Russell’s arguments rest so thoroughly on common sense, 
are presented so simply, and are, in general, so convincing that 
it is difficult to realize that the book was written by a 
philosopher. 

Mr. Russell begins, very logically, by a discussion of the 
aims of education. National greatness he finds to be the con 
trolling aim in most modern states. This is to put the cart 
before the horse; the good state depends upon the good indi- 
vidual; the nation exists for the sake of the conscious indi- 
viduals who compose it, not the individuals for the sake of that 
unconscious entity, the nation. While the United States has 
not in this respect sinned more than Germany or Japan, it is 
worth while to quote Mr. Russell’s words in regard to us: 

In so far as the school can rely upon the genuine 
merits of America, there is no need to associate the teach- 

ing of American patriotism with the inculeation of false 

standards. But where the Old World is superior to the 
New, it becomes necessary to instil a contempt for genuine 
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excellences. The intellectual level in Western Europe and 

the artistic level in Eastern Europe are, on the whole, 

higher than in America. Throughout Western Europe, ex- 

cept in Spain and Portugal, there is less theological super- 
stition than in America. In almost all European countries 

the individual is less subject to herd domination than in 

America; his inner freedom is greater even where his po- 

litical freedom is less In these respects, the American 

public schools do harm. The harm is essential to the 
teaching of an exclusive American patriotism. The harm, 
with the Japanese and the Jesuits, comes from regard- 

ing the pupils as means to an end, not as ends in them- 

selve The teacher should love his children better than 

his state or his church; otherwise he is not an ideal 

teacher. 

How now are we to get the good individual on whom the 
real worth of the state depends? Certainly not by the mere in- 
culcation of moral precepts. Virtue, as Aristotle pointed out, 
is a habit, and character a stable complex of habits. Mr. Rus- 
sell apparently would agree with the growing consensus of 
opinion that our education is even more defective in character- 
building than in intellect-building. Accordingly he devotes the 
major portion of his volume to the former. In harmony with 
modern psychology, he regards infancy and early childhood as 
the fundamental period which shapes the whole life. “By the 
time the child is six years old,” he writes, “moral education ought 
to be complete.” That is, it ought to be complete at a time when 
it is now not even intelligently begun. Beginning then where 
education ought to begin, with birth, Mr. Russell accompanies 
the child through the first essential six years, and then out of 
sheer kindness stays on with him through adolescence and into 
the university. The notorious Gdipus complex and the Freu- 
dian sex symbolism Mr. Russell kicks out of doors with un- 
disguised contempt. But where Freudians regard the infant 
as over-sexed, Mr. Russell more sensibly regards the parents 
as likely to be so, and cautions the mother especially against 
mingling unconscious sex gratification with her parental duties 
to the detriment of the latter. 

If, he assures us, we are willing to “treat even the young- 
est baby with respect,” and to take the child’s instincts rather 
than our own as our working basis, we may hope to guide him 
without insuperable difficulty into the formation of good habits. 
He shows how it is possible to check the childish fears which 
often turn a potential hero into a mature coward, emphasizes 
training in constructiveness, agrees with other philosophers in 
regarding truthfulness in thought as more important than 
truthfulness in speech (“I prefer a person who lies with full 
consciousness of what he is doing to a person who first subcon- 
sciously deceives himself and then imagines that he is being 
virtuous and truthful”), points out how punishment may and 
should be minimized, writes sanely of sex education, and makes 
a stirring plea, more needed in America even than in Eng- 
land, for the nursery school. But perhaps the most far-reaching 
of all his conclusions is that with regard to play, where he 
argues for emphasis upon contests with nature rather than 
upon contests with other human beings. For the much-touted 
“spirit of cooperation” taught by athletics he has scant respect, 
since it is always cooperation in the service of competition. 
Furthermore 

the cult of athletics involves an under-estimation of in- 

telligence. Great Britain is losing her industrial position, 

ind will perhaps lose her empire, through stupidity, and 

through the fact that the authorities do not value or pro- 

mote intelligence, All this is connected with the fanatical 
belief in the paramount importance of games. 

Bad as the situation is, however, in this particular, Mr. 
Russell remains on the whole much of an optimist. There is a 
kind of virtuous circle in his thinking. Education is for the 
sake of the good life; the good life consists in love guided by 
knowledge. One becomes educated in order to educate. Mr. 
Russell has solved the problem of perpetual motion. 

ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES 


Ring Lardner as Satirist 


The Love Nest and Other Stories. By Ring Lardner. ( 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 
COURT FOOL goes right up and tweaks the ki: 
4 and all the nobles sit back roaring and shout that 
mean a thing. A bonded philistine like W. S. Gilbert 
a savage fury about philistines in “The Mikado,” and 4)). 
philistines in the audience have the time of their 
clown like Ring Lardner writes stories about the gray 
and the imbecile vanities of American life, and all go 
cans go into explosions of robustious laughter. It 
enough to understand why “Gulliver’s Travels” is a 
book for children. 
At bottom it doesn’t matter in the least whether t 
has any too self-conscious knowledge of his purpose. 
if he knows too well what he is up to in his irony, he is lik, 
to lose just so much in his art—like Bernard Shaw, who hg 
always been able to explain his intentions and has not alway, 
been able to create men and women who speak out from the; 
own souls. There is no way of discovering whether Mr. Lari: 
ner makes up his mind to show the tedious lives and thy 
tolerable arrogance and the fatuous ignorances of the 
acters who appear in his, Oh! so humorous books. For al] , 
know he may think it all a joke. Gilbert was a stern Tor 
and Lewis Carroll (unlike his characters) suffered littl: 
dren to ask him silly questions. Yet one suspects that }; 
Lardner is not in the least cozened by his own humor and oy 
certainly observes an increasing irony and bitterness in ever 


and bad jokes and specious air of ingenuous persiflage. 

The baseball player in “You Know Me Al” was a brag. 
gart and a fool and a liar of the worst sort. All good reader 
thought the book a perfect scream because baseball player 
are not supposed to represent our wholesome American lif: 
Yet the American life appearing in “The Big Town” anj 
“Gullible’s Travels” hardly gives a scene of undiluted joy 
The men and women are not thugs and swindlers and sadist: 
They do act from a groping kindliness and a desire to d 
real right thing; but ail of them go to Florida or New Yor 
for their holidays, play bridge, sleep at the opera, and indulg: 
in that pastime known as kidding to cover up the hollow tediur 
of their days. As they go in a gray shuffle and a blatancy ¢f 
bad jokes you are supposed to laugh and you do laugh; bx: 
once, as in “The Love Nest,” you get used to the twisted gran: 
mar and the fun you stop laughing. The world revealed i: 
Ring Lardner is certainly a tragedy to the man who think: 
It is just as funny as the American life which Mr. Lardne 
has examined with a more luminous intelligence than perhap 
any other writer of these times. For all the sweet music of its 
vernacular (which is hardly the American language, but M: 
Lardner’s own invention) it wears a heart packed with woe. 

Once you get by an introduction by Sarah E. Spooldrippe 
in “The Love Nest” you come upon stories more distinguishe: 
and enthralling than the tedious accumulations of our seriou 
realistic novelists who take up three hundred pages to sho¥ 
you that they can be as dull as the life they interpret. Th 
introduction by the fabulous Spooldripper is the funniest thin 
Lardner ever wrote: but the stories are not in the least funny 
They are charming and beautiful, for all of them wear th 
magical garment of Lardner’s prose now cleaned of all 
impurities and shining like a web in the sun. In The Lov 
Nest an actress dies of boredom in her marriage with a mo 
ing-picture producer. In Haircut (itself a little masterpiece 
a barber tells the story of a village lout’s cruelties and thin! 
it all the best sort of joke. In Zone of Quiet a man recoveriti 
from a serious operation must lie listening to the egregiou 
confessions of a vain and silly hospital nurse. In A Daj 
with Conrad Green a famous theatrical manager reveal 
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as a tyrant and a seducer and a liar and a pompous 
In Reunion two families see each other after many 
-ars and spend all their time in trying to escape each other’s 

any. In Rhythm a composer of jazz steals all his best 

; from the classics and welters in egotism and sex. 

Could anything more firmly and obviously establish Ring 
ariner as a clown and a buffoon, a funny man with a hearty 
ygh and candy for the kiddies, a guy who slaps you on the 
.k and asks about the missus, a big booming fellow who gets 
;cht up and makes a swell speech in bad grammar about our 
»lesome life and our American idealism? 

DONALD DOUGLAS 


The Bread Trust 


mbination in the American Bread-Baking Industry. By Car] 
L. Alsberg. Stanford University Press. 
HE Food Research Institute has done a commendable and 
unusual piece of work. While bread trusts and food trusts 
| matters for newspaper headlines, still very much in 
public eye, the institute has succeeded in securing the ser- 
ies of an extraordinarily competent scientist to write a brief 
st extraordinarily competent book on bread; and has actually 
ublished the book in the midst of the whole heated—but badly 
formed—discussion. Usually one has to wait about five years 
efore the learned doctors unlumber their miscroscopes with an 
x post facto inquest. And then, unfortunately, it is often too 


re Still 


ete. 

Dr. Alsberg is too sound a man to attempt to solve th: 
puestion or to tell us explicitly what action we ought to take. 
econtents himself with a very careful review of all the avail- 
ble facts about bread from the standpoint of combination— 
acts technical, financial, historical, economic, social. He looks 
t the subject from the point of view of the consumer, the 
dependent baker, the baker in combination, the investor in 
mbination securities, the bakery worker, and the general body 
litic. He uses the quantitative data of the past to plot curves 
ito the future, and then proceeds to bend the curves by impor- 
ant qualifying considerations. In fine, when he gets through 
here is very little more to be said. The facts are before us, 
nd as legislators, as editors, as investors, or as plain con- 
umers all we have to do is make up our minds as to the 
yisest course to pursue in the light of these facts. Dr. Alsberg 
eclines to make up our minds for us. 

The book is packed with facts. Among those which seem 
to be particularly significant are the following. In 1901 about 
ne-third of all urban bread consumed was baked outside the 
tome. Today the bakery furnishes two-thirds. No such high 
atio of bakery products obtains in rural districts, however. 
he art of bread-making is such that economies of large-scale 
nanufacture are small as compared to those in the case of pig 
ron or oil refining. Bread depends on an organic fermentative 
rocess which is much more difficult to control than an inorganic 
rocess like steel-making. Relatively small batches of dough 
must be the rule accordingly. The only way to expand is by 
hultiplying units, not by enlarging the unit process. Such 
xpansion reduces overhead cost somewhat, but not as com- 
llingly as in industries with a different technical basis. As 
he capital required to instal a single unit of maximum baking 
lciency is relatively small, it follows that any great com- 
nation would always be threatened with competitors who 
iid on short notice and with short supplies of credit come 
trashing into the market. 

Again, bread must be sold within twelve hours after it 






tomes from the ovens. Otherwise it is likely to be written off 


§ stale. This fact limits the possibilities of centralized manu- 
acture and distribution over wide areas. We cannot have 
bread towns the way we have steel towns or silk towns. Any 


read trust to be effective must exert a local monopoly in every 











town by virtue of a separate operating unit in that town. With 
no sure means of strangling competition, the trust is going t 
have a time keeping the towns in line. In fact, it is absurd to 
ippose that they can be so kept. “The superintendent 
steel mill cannot very well resign in order to establish 
of his own. It requires too much capital. A bakery superin 
tendent can. It requires only a few thousand dollars.” 

Dr. Alsberg finds that the Ward interests are undoubtedly 


intent on building up a great baking combination. He does not 


doubt that such a combination may secure onopolies from tim 
to time in local areas. But he profoundly doubt ar 


mind convincing) whether, the industry being technically 
what it is, a bread trust can long hold a united front; and he 
doubts furthermore whether Mr. Ward and } friends know 


with any exactitude where they are going Investors in their 
proposals may have, it is conceivable, some painful surprises 
Furthermore the industry, with scattered farmer n one e! 


and largely unorganizable retailers on the other, does not 
itself to the creation of a “vertical” trust 


In brief, with these facts—and many, many others : 
spread on the record, I am not nearly so scared of a | 
trust as I was. At the same time the movement now foot 
may produce a wasteful and for a time, in certain localitis 
very irritating phenomenon. It needs to be carefully watched 


and subjected to relentless publicity. 
STUART CHA 


The New Society 


Intellectual Vagabondage. By Floyd Dell. George H. Doran 

Company. $1.25. 

HE spirit of revolt and the passion of poetic protest in 

fuse this book with a beauty and an eloquence that are 
more reminiscent than real. The May Days of yesterday rather 
than of today and tomorrow afford its inspiration. The vaga 
bondage is of a generation of youth that already has begur 
to age, already has begun the prosaic task of adju 
marrying realities instead of dreams, forced to 
stead of change it. 

The first portion of the book, called Literature and the 
Machine Age, is devoted to a radical interpretation of the 
literary trends of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
centuries. It is scintillating, clever criticism, but unfortunately, 
in its flair for the delicate phrase and the poetic allusion, it 
skirts gracefully around its theme without ever coming into 
direct grip with it. Mr. Dell is really an essayist and not a 
critic. He polishes a thought so neatly that its most radical 
import would never excite or offend. A Times reviewer could 
read the book without once suspecting its revolutionary char 
acter. Basing his interpretations of literature upon the class 
struggle, tracing literary trends from their economic and 
social origins, Mr. Dell at least pursues a unique and illuminat- 
ing method. His explanation of the fin de siecle era, with its 
Whistlerian nocturnes and its Wildean music, is exceedingly 
ingenious and original. His treatment of the literary effect 
of the French Revolution is competent and instructive. There 
are few passages, indeed, with whose substance one would wish 
to quarrel. It is only the vagueness which flows from its 
lyricism that detracts from the significance of its critical 
element. 

In the second portion, entitled A Spiritual Autobiography 
of My Own Generation in Its Literary and Social Aspects, 
Mr. Dell describes the changes in emotional attitude which 
his generation has experienced, its pessimisms and optimisms, 
its detachments and attachments, its deviations and devotions. 
In these changes as they are described for us we discover the 
origin of the new morality of our age, as well as the promise 
of a new art and a new society. 

V. F. CALVERTON 
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Too Fast 


By John Masefield. $2.50. 
7O story can succeed unless the reader, while he reads, is 
4 persuaded of its truth. Now, Mr. Masefield in “Odtaa”— 
so like “Sard Harker’—does not convince us in the least that 
young Hi endured the awful experiences which are supposed 
to have happened to him during a six days’ stay in the Ameri- 
can State of Santa Barbara. One goes from thrill to thrill, 
but one is never so lost in the tale as to forget the wonderful 
descriptions with which the author fills out his romance. 

Yet what an imagination plays upon this story of revolu- 
tion in the eighties! Passage follows passage, each vivid as 
the flash of a knife, never a word too much, with masterly 
little vitriolic impressions of the more unpleasant characters. 
But Mr. Masefield is too headlong. The body seems to be 
there in perfection, but no skeleton is beneath; his beautiful 
startling building is held together by no framework. 

These pell-mell adventures of young Hi are quite unreal 
because Mr. Masefield prepares no background for them. He 
does not support them with the weighty value of a fine reserve. 
His whirlwind of excitement is as empty as young Hi’s fulfil- 
ment of his promise to inform Don Manuel that his lover, the 
beautiful Carlotta, was imprisoned by the Red Government 
of Santa Barbara. This is not the way great adventure tales 
Let Mr. Masefield study Defoe or Scott and 
learn to reject half of the incidents which flood his mind. 
Story-telling demands solid mortar between the gay bricks, 
even though it be dull business mixing it. ‘“Odtaa’” would have 
been better had the first and last chapters which give the 
history been welded into the tale as it progressed. They would 
have been a break on the poet’s rushing pen. For it is a pity 
that such descriptions as these should lose their power and 
squander their wealth through hastiness. 


Odtaa. The Macmillan Company. 


are written. 


LIONEL G. SHORT 


Books in Brief 

New Zealand. By William Pember Reeves. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $5. 

State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand. 
liam Pember Reeves. 
volumes. $8. 

When the original edition of “New Zealand” appeared 
twenty-seven years ago under the title “The Long White Cloud” 
it was generally welcomed as the most adequate and readable 
book on the history, geography, and politics of the country ‘up 
to that time. Eventually it grew somewhat out of date, but 
the new edition, revised by the author and containing addi- 
tional material by Cecil J. Wray, reinstates the book in its 
former enviable position. Not so much can be said of “State 
Experiments in Australia and New Zealand.” As originally 
published in 1902 it contained valuable and authoritative in- 
formation, but of a sort much more ephemeral and subject to 
change than that in “The Long White Cloud.” Yet this mate- 
rial has now been reissued without a change and—what is 
worse—without an indication to the book buyer that it is 
twenty-four years behind the times. The performance is not a 
creditable one on the part of a reputable publishing house. 


By Wil- 
E. P. Dutton and Company. Two 


Ships of the Seven Seas. By Hawthorne Daniel. Doubleday, 
Page and Company. $4. 
A Gipsy of the Horn. By Rex Clements. 
Company. $4. 
My Ditty Bag. By Charles W. Brown. 
Company. $2. 
There is always room for an up-to-date book on ships, and 
Mr. Daniel has given us one tracing man’s conquest of the 
water from Noah’s Ark to Beebe’s Arcturus. The story of the 


Houghton Mifflin 


Small, Maynard and 
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development from the dugout and the canoe to the motor-t,. 
and the rotor-ship is told adequately and simply, and should 
appeal especially to boys. The book by Mr. Clements j, ad 
Englishman’s narrative of a voyage around the world j, , 
windjammer twenty years ago. As a record of actual expe. 
ence it is worth a place on the bookshelves of sea worshjpor, 
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though it never catches the reader with a tight grip. Ing. ary 
dentally, Mr. Clements is wrong in attributing the record. js adn 
holding Deutschland to the North German Lloyd instead of 1, (MMM\\-lens 
the Hamburg-American Line, and some of his statements ;, re bu’ 
regard to clipper ships do not tally with the facts set down Mi yeaver 
sea historians. Mr. Brown is a retired New England skippy fi -athe 
who has written some tame reminiscences of a probably my; sythor 
more exciting career. ad of 
The Present Economic Revolution in the United States, 3, al aa 
Thomas Nixon Carver. Little, Brown and Company a 
$2.50. _— 
Most economists, when they permit themselves to sugges ee 
some novel explanation of events or some unusual predictiy, —" 
concerning the future, bring forward their arguments rather voy 
tentatively and humbly, asking for light, if any can be foun fi 
from their colleagues. Professor Carver has always pursued , AS @e 
different method, one which is well illustrated in his lates rained 
book. It consists generally in striking a firm attitude anj Cs 
rantic 





beginning the argument by calling in question the sanity of 
any possible doubter. His fellow-economists have grown ; 
used to his method by now that they scarcely take him ser. 
ously, much less allow him to frighten them into agreement. Ip 
an age of statistical measurement and concentrated effort to. 
ward the understanding of the complex events included in the 
industrial process, Professor Carver deduces a complete ec 
nomic revolution in the United States from three exceeding) 
simple and well-known pieces of evidence. These are the ae. 
quiring of corporate shares by workers, the growth of labor 
banking, and an increased volume of savings deposits in banks 
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All these phenomena are incontrovertible enough, but no com. fis the 
petent person who has reviewed the evidence of their exten: Myears ! 
believes that they indicate anything immediately revolutionary J ecession 
in American business, unless, indeed, there should also be a @of a n 
concomitant shifting of many other forces, such as property Mand th 
ownership, competitive organization, and profiteering—which Mi notoric 
Professor Carver vigorously maintains must never change. MRsuch a 
Those who like the Carver attitude will enjoy his book. lover | 
head ¢ 

Man: His Making and Unmaking. By E. Boyd Barret. BR with 1 
Thomas Seltzer. $2.50. Rivier: 

This book will be most appreciated by’ the man in the W 
street, for whose consumption it was published, and it Wi BB th en, 
likely result in the birth of a brand-new batch of parlor psj- HB the A, 
chologists. Man’s making, we are informed, is dependent upo BR «jyar, 
three selves: “the inherited self,” “the environmental self 9% .. +70, 
and “the creative self.’ For man’s unmaking and recon a pop 
struction Mr. Barrett recommends everything in the line 0 aaa 
therapy from training of the free will and prayer to hypnotism selene 
and psychoanalysis, though he forsakes deterministic method: Mexic 
in the latter part of the book for those more en rapport wit M4 
Jesuitical conceptions. Sublimation of the distorted libido States 
compared to Grace and the Operation of the Indwelling Spirit le ne 
God. Business psychologists and parochial professors should find T 
much to their liking in this latest of new psychologies. by th 
The New Theater and Cinema of Soviet Russia. By Huntly wel 
Carter. International Publishers. $6. Gorki 

An interesting and profusely illustrated account of th <9 
contemporary theater in Russia with especial emphasis up0 cas 
the more radical and extreme experiments. Though high! ag 
informing, it is written from the standpoint of a passionate es 
doctrinaire whose judgments will be taken with a grain of salt aes a 
by those who do not share his contempt for all the literatur 0 
“ad 





created under “bourgeois” or “intellectual” influence. 
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Drama 
Molnar and Werfel at Home 


1ERENC MOLNAR’S career, to many who follow his liter- 
|: ary activities closely, shows a definite and, to the grief of 
;; admirers, deplorable downward trend. Among the 
sl-length plays he has concocted during the past decade there 
re but two—“The Swan” and the uneven but beautiful 
Heavenly and Earthly Love”—which may be termed, even by 
, rather benevolent judge, worthy of the witty and clever 
wjthor of “The Guardsman,” “The Devil,” and “The Wolf,” 
nd of the poet whose “Liliom” deserves a place on the shelf 
yor posterity. For the past three years the tide of his talent 
as been constantly on the ebb, and if one considers his last 
nree plays, the spectacular but utterly repetitious “Red Mill,” 
he perverse “Glass Slipper,’ ‘ 


seven 


’ 


and the tedious “Riviera,” one 
fears there will be no more high tide for Molnar. 

His meteoric rise to fame was due, to a very great extent, 
to the ingenious basic ideas and novel situations in his plays. 
4s the years wore on, however, the well of these ideas was 
‘rained, and he resorted to one or two utterly conventional 
plots. Later, in order to live up to his reputation, he began a 
frantic search for fantastic and uncommon themes. More often 
than not his hunt was rewarded. But the plots invented were 
« thin, artificial, and factitious that not even his great tech- 
nical skill could work them into plays or lend them the grace 
and lightness so necessary to such subjects and so character- 
istic of his previous works. The latest sample is “Riviera.” 
The idea is admirably suited to a Grand Guignol sketch or a 
revue skit, but for a play it is insufficient. A jealous lover 
shoots at the wax-image of his rival and thus murders him in 
digy. This is the “idea.” The plot is “Fashions for Men” 
brought up to date. The only difference between the two plays 
s the difference between a 1916 and a 1926 shopgirl. Ten 
years Ago even a sophisticated playwright had to make the con- 
cession of rescuing a poor little innocent girl from the hands 
of a millionaire and giving her, instead of riches, limousines, 
and the Riviera, a poor but loving husband. Today even a 
notoriously sentimental play-manufacturer would be stoned for 
such an outrageous act of perfidy. So the poor and jealous 
lover is forgiven for the attempted “murder” and appointed 
head of a department, while she, the little creature, departs 
with the millionaire owner of the department store to the 
Riviera. 

While the Hungarian playwright apparently approaches 
the end of his career, another man from the shore of the Danube, 
the Austrian Franz Werfel, rapidly rises. His latest drama, 
“Juarez and Maximilian,” has earned for him this year’s Grill- 
parzer Prize, Austria’s equivalent to our Pulitzer Prize. It is 
a popular triumph in Berlin, where Max Reinhardt has pro- 
dueed it. “Juarez and Maximilian” gives in thirteen crisp, 
poignant, and intensely dramatic scenes Maximilian’s ill-fated 
Mexican adventure from the time the People’s President, pur- 
sued by Marshal Bazaine’s troops, withdrew to the United 
States border until the day he victoriously entered Queretaro, 
where the executed Maximilian’s body lay in state. 

The drama is written by Werfel the revolutionary, but not 
by the Werfel who cries out fiercely and ecstatically in “Goat 
Song” and “Schweiger.” The man of thirty-five has grown 
mer. His revolutionism, unlike Ernst Toller’s or Maxim 
Gorki’s or Henri Barbusse’s, was always that of an observer. 
While Toller and Gorki fought on the barricades Werfel only 
commented on the fight, or inspired those who were in it. One 
may compare him here with Anatole France; though France 
Was a satirist and Werfel is a writer of tragedy. His present 
philosophy is most clearly expressed in those words which 
Maximilian utters in his death cell before he goes to face the 
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Mexican firing-squad: “Not to be equal to one’s deeds is crimi- 
nal. The will to be good is not yet being good”; and in the 
sentence spoken by Juarez’s first general, Diaz: “Not because 
of monarchs, but because of monarchists, must monarchies be 
abolished.” 

Maximilian, however, curious as it may seem, 
ist of the tragedy. He has faith in man; he 
himself to be merely a tool in the hands of French 
can capitalists; he 
him is Juarez, the representative of cool reason and of calcula 


is the ideal- 
cannot believe 
and Me x1 


has confidence in his mission. Opposed to 


tion, a man without emotion, a man “not good but wise.” 
Werfel’s superb technique is shown in his handling of the con 
flict between Maximilian and Juarez, which is ever present 


although the latter never appears on the stage. Nor is his 
physical appearance described until the very last scene. Then 
the audience is told by a faithful friend of Maximilian who 
has witnessed the 
taro that he is, unlike the 
and wrinkled. He is the personification of revolution, w 
will be not good but wise. Like “Goat Song,’ 
symbolic of the poet’s faith in the ultimate victory of th 
masses, is the drama of the capitalists, “Juarez and May 
milian,” although in it Werfel pronounces re 
is in reality the tragedy of Maximilian 
writer can present a cause through the person of its opt 
This Werfel does fully and superbly. 
has few peers in the contemporary theater. 


President’s triumphant entrance to Quer: 


handsome Maximilian, little, old, 


which, although 


volution’s triumph, 
Only a very great 


nent 


“Juarez and Maximilian 
GEORGE HALASZ 


“The Garrick Gaieties” (Garrick Theater) was the 
event of an otherwise blank week in the 
“You can’t be as good as last year,” croaked the Zz 
chorus, upon which the memory of the triumphant run of the 
first edition of this review weighed heavily; but in spite of 
ominous fears this year’s production is bright, lively, and re 
freshing. The text is not particularly hilarious nor the musi 
very distinguished, but several of the performers—notably 
Philip Loeb, Edith Meiser, and Romney Brent—have very gen 
uine comic talents combined with an intelligence which raises 
their performances to a level a little above that of the standard 
funny men and women of the strictly professional stage. The 
tennis skit is particularly delightful and the performance as 
a whole furnishes a very agreeable evening indeed “The 
Sport of Kings” (Plymouth Theater) is a conventional racing 
farce by no means good enough for O. P. Heggie, who plays 
the lead. “Kitty’s Kisses” (Playhouse) is a _ standardized 
musical comedy which is being well received for the very rea- 
son that it contains no surprises. 4: Ws Es. 
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THE THEATRE GUILD Presents 


AT MRS. BEAM’S 


with ALFRED LUNT, LYNN FONTANNE, JEAN CADELL, 
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International Relations Section 





The Kaiser's Happy Day 


HE Treaty of Bjoerko was signed in 1905. The Czar 

was in trouble through the fiasco of the Russo-Jap- 
anese War; England was friendly to Japan, its ally; France 
was not bound by treaty to help its ally Russia in this 
affair. The German Kaiser was cruising in Northern 
waters and suddenly announced his intention “to call.” 
He came with the idea of taking advantage of the Czar’s 
troubles and securing the Czar’s signature to a Russo-Ger- 
man treaty. Half a year previous the project had been 
discussed and a treaty draft had been drawn up and re- 
jected by Russia. This draft was wired to the Kaiser 
from the Foreign Office. The treaty was signed at Bjoer- 
ko. The following is the Kaiser’s report to the Foreign 
Office as found in the recent German publication, ‘Die 
Grosse Politik” (vol. 19. II. No. 6220)—certainly one of 
the most astounding documents that have seen the light 
since the peace. The conversations quoted in the text were 
written in English. 

And now that it is done, one is surprised and says: How 
is such a thing possible? The answer is very clear to me! 
God has ordered and willed it thus; in despite of all human 
wit, in scorn of all human intrigues, He has brought together 
what belonged together! Well, His ways are other than our 
ways and His thoughts higher than ours! What Russia re- 
fused through pride last winter, and what she tried to turn 
against us through love of intrigue, that she has now accepted 
as a gracious gift, after the terrible, hard, humiliating hand 
of the Lord has brought her low. I have thought so much 


the last days that my head is growling in order that I may be 
certain to do this right, always to keep in mind the interests 
of my country, and no less the monarchical idea in general. 
Finally I raised my hands to the Lord above us all and com- 
mitted all to Him, and I prayed that He would lead and guide 
me as He wished; I was but a simple tool in His hands, and I 
would do whatever He would inspire me to do, no matter how 


difficult the task. And finally I also uttered the wish of the 
Old Dessauer at Kesselsdorf, that if He did not wish to help 
me, He should at least not help the other party. Now I felt 
myself wonderfully strengthened and the will and purpose grew 
firmer and more determined within me: “You will put it 
through no matter what the cost!” So I waited the interview 
with great confidence. 

And what did I find? A warm, amiable, enthusiastic re- 
ception, such as one receives only from a friend who loves one 
heartily and sincerely. The Czar threw his arms around me 
and pressed me to him as though I were his own brother and he 
looked at me again and again with eyes that revealed his 
gratitude and joy. 

The next morning I opened my book of pious mottoes and 
I found the following text: ‘“‘Everyone shall receive his re- 
ward according to his work.” Full of hope I entered the boat, 
which brought me to the yacht of the Czar, the treaty in my 
pocket. 

[The Czar complained about France and England and 
asked: “What shall I do in this disagreeable situation?’’] 

Now I felt the moment was come. . . . “How would it be, 
if we, too, should make such a ‘little agreement’?” Last win- 
ter we talked about it. . . .” “O yes, to be sure, I remember well, 
but I forget the contents of it. What a pity I haven’t got it 
here.” “I possess a copy which is just accidentally in my 
pocket now.” The Czar took me by the arm and he drew me 
out of the saloon into his father’s cabin and immediately locked 


all doors. “Show it to me, please.” At that his dreamy ,. 
shone brilliantly. I took the envelope out of my pocke: ,.; 
unfolded the treaty on the writing table of Alexander II], __ 
He read once, twice, three times the text you already kp, 
I prayed a short, fervent prayer to the dear God that now gz, 
might stand by us and guide the young ruler. It was <jJon 
as death; only the sea murmured and the sun shone clear and 
happy in the comfortable cabin and immediately before me |,, 
brilliantly white my yacht, the Hohenzollern, and hig 

air the Kaiser’s flag was streaming in the morning breeze 
was just reading the words on the black cross of that fy, 
“Gott mit uns,” when the voice of the Czar next to me ; 
“That is quite excellent. I quite agree.” 

My heart beats so loud that I hear it; I pull myself ; 
gether and say carelessly: “Should you like to sign it? | 
would be a very nice souvenir of our interview.” He scanny 
the paper again and then he said: “Yes, I will.” I opened th 
ink-well and reached him the pen and he wrote with a { 
hand “Nicolas,” then he handed the pen to me and I signe 
When I arose he clasped me into his arms deeply moved ani 
said: “I thank God and I thank you; it will be of the mo 
beneficial consequences for my country and yours; you ar 
Russia’s only real friend in the whole world. I have felt thy 
through the whole war and I know it.” The clear water of ji: 
stood in my eyes—to be sure it also ran down my forehead ani 
my back—and I thought Frederick William III and Quee 
Luise, Grandpapa and Nicholas I were close at that momen: 
undoubtedly they looked from above and all were surely fy 
of joy! 


The Manifesto of Francis Ferdinand 


HIS document, written though it is in vague language, 

settles the vexed question of the real plans of the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand in regard to various national ani 
racial problems of Austria-Hungary. It is rather ironic 
that the friend of the suppressed nationalities should find 
his death at the hand of a member of one of these. This 
document also explains why the heir to the throne wa: 
bitterly hated by Hungarians and the military Austrians, 
a hatred which created the rumor that his own people had 
shot him at Serajevo and which almost brought him the 
burial of a dog. The document, a draft manifesto which 
the Archduke proposed to make upon his accession to the 
throne, was recently unearthed from the archives of the 
Austrian Foreign Office. It was printed in the Berlin 
Tageblatt for March 31. 


Since it has pleased Almighty God to call out of this life 
after a long and richly blessed reign, My exalted Uncle, His 
Majesty Our Most Gracious Lord, Emperor and King Francis 
Joseph I, We, Francis II by the grace of God and according 
to Law of Succession laid down for all time in the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Our illustrious ancestor, Emperor Charles VI, are 
called as heir to the throne in all kingdoms and lands united 
under the scepter of our house. 

We hereby solemnly announce to all people of the Mor- 
archy Our accession to the crown. 

Moved by deep sorrow We stand with the peoples of the 
Empire at the bier of the deceased Emperor and King, remem: 
bering with thankful heart his fatherly love, his high-minded- 
ness, his devotion to duty and his restless labor, his kindness 
and generosity. 

His exalted example shall shine also before Us in carry- 
ing out Our duties as a ruler. Our entire life and all Our 
strength is henceforth dedicated to the happiness and wel! 
being of Our peoples. 
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(/naderstanding presupposes 


acquaintance with facts--- 


Pag HANDBOOKS are of value to any person who wishes to obtain | 
facts on the subjects included.”—Outlook. 































WILSON HANDBOOKS 


Compilations of Representative Arguments on BOTH SIDES of vital issues. 
Concisely presented for busy people. 


Published Recently. 
CHILD LABOR by Julia E. Johnsen (1925) $2.46 


that “By far, the most comprehensive discussion of all phases of the subject of 
Child Labor that we have seen gathered under one cover. It has a 
‘*A sincere permanent value.”—American Child. 

‘ati Brought down to date by a REFERENCE SHELF number containing ir 
appreciation... . same form material of importance which shows developments 1925-6. 90« 
) each. 

Collected and The debate on CHILD LABOR between George Washington University and 
the University of North Carolina is included in the UNIVERSITY 

carefully DEBATERS’ ANNUAL 1924-5. $2.25 

selected dis- . — 

: BIRTH CONTROL )|by Julia E. Johnsen $2.40 
cussions of A social question with far reaching economic and spiritual influences. 
public questions “The negative section of this book is the only source book of the opposition 

and is, for this reason, a useful addition to the library of propagandists for 
are rare and few Birth Control; as it gives them ‘the other side.’ ”—Birth Control Review. 


The debate on BIRTH CONTROL between the University of North Carolina 


people have the and the North Carolina State College is included in the UNIVERSITY 


patience, if the DEBATERS’ ANNUAL 1924-5. $2.25 
his intelligence, to FUNDAMENTALISM vs. MODERNISM 
vas do such work for by E. C. Vanderlaan $2.40 
ns, themselves. Yet “Mr. Vanderlaan has rendered a conspicuous service in assembling here the 
ad s most convincing statements of the views of the leaders on both sides, setting 
. we all like to them down dispassionately and giving the reader a remarkably clear view 


feeue esleat the of the questions involved.”—Reformed Church Messenger. 


he expert opinion CAPITAL PUNISHMENT by L. 7. Beman $2.40 


Our country now has more murder in proportion to its population than any 








he ° os 

" is on both sides of other country in the world. Will capital punishment remedy this condition? 
” such questions.” Certain economic conditions must be considered. 

fe Detroit News. SLAVONIC NATIONS of YESTERDAY and TODAY 

is by Milivoy S. Stanoyevich $2.40 

js “This collection is welcome not only for its own sake but also as a promising 
ng new outreach of that excellent enterprise the HANDBOOK SERIES, into 
‘. a field in which reliable books are all too few. The book shares the 
™ thoroness and scholarship of the rest of the series.’—The Womans Press. 
re 

7 “‘As a means of establishing an orientation in the fields covered, nothing equals 

" these handbooks.’’—The Survey 

ie Complete list of subjects in this SERIES sent on request. | 


THe H. W. Witson Company 


; 971 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK 
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To all peoples of the Monarchy, to all ranks, and to every- 
body that does his duty in the work of the nation, no matter 
what his race or creed, We return equal love. In high station, 
or low, poor or rich, all shall be equal before Our throne. 

The established constitutional arrangements and the judicial 
system of the state, in which every citizen has equal rights 
according to the laws, We will honor and protect with a strong 
hand. For the well-being and prosperity of all peoples in all 
parts of the Monarchy, We deem it Our first duty to bring 
about a concentration into a great unit and harmonious co- 
operation according to just principles on a clear, dependable 
basis which—untroubled by Our own endeavors—stands ex- 
alted over doubt and attacks. In the Constitution of the 
teich all contradictions must be removed which exist in the 
laws of Austria and those of Hungary in regard to the common 
affairs of the Monarchy, and which make the giving of the 
prescribed oath on the Constitution impossible through the 
incompatibility of these laws. As pledge of Our most sacred 
duties as ruler, We will thereupon confirm by solemn oath of 
coronation the unambiguous provisions of the Constitution to- 
gether with the fundamental rights and privileges of all that 
appertain to the Monarchy. In order to create the possibility 
for this, Our Governments will inaugurate without delay the 
necessary measures. 

The unity of the Reich toward the outside world, on 
which its position as a Great Power is built, and the possession 
of the lands, indivisible and inseparable, united under Our 
scepter through the Pragmatic Sanction, We will preserve with 
firmness. 

We will be inflexible in Our care that the solid structure 
of armed power remain untouched by one-sided political cur- 
rents. In Our faithful army we see the protection and the 
certain guaranty not only for the preservation and safety of the 
welfare within, but also for the fulfilment of our sincere desire 
for the continuation of the policy of peace of Our illustrious 
Uncle, now resting in God. 

In this sense We will hold fast to the established alliance 
with other states, remain on a friendly footing with all foreign 
Powers, and as far as in Us lies and the honor and existence 
of the Fatherland is not attacked, will work for the continuance 
of peace in order that the peoples of the Monarchy may devote 
themselves undisturbed to the cultural and economic tasks 
which shall always find in Us a warm patron. 

Justice and Law We will bring to honor in Our govern- 
ment, protect every honest labor, promote every undertaking 
for the general good. In this We will demand of all organs 
of government, of all officials and servants of the state the 
firm, iron, and intelligent fulfilment of duty as well as a 
devotion for the common good and welfare of the Fatherland 
entirely uninfluenced by party considerations or interests of 
rank. 


Since all peoples belonging to Our scepter shall have equal 
rights in regard to participation in the common affairs of the 
Monarchy, this equality of rights demands that to every race be 
guaranteed its national development within the frame of the 
common interests of the Monarchy, and that to all races, ranks, 
and classes the preservation of their just interests be made pos- 
sible through just laws of suffrage—wherever this has not yet 
been carried through. 


The peoples of the Danube Monarchy are bound together 
by a thousand ties of historic development and common culture 
and civilization, as well as by common interests. They must unite 
in brotherly love, put aside all differences, emphasize their com- 
mon points, and only compete in the noble struggle for cultural 
Confidently we call upon all who have 
the welfare of our Fatherland, so richly blessed by God, at heart, 
to unite their labor with ours. Only through harmonious co- 
operation of all our peoples will the well-being of each separate 
race be assured and furthered. 

All happiness can be built only on a pious mind. To con- 


and economic progress. 






| Just Ready 


Graham Wallas’s 
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brilliant new book 


THE ART OF fal 


‘THOUGHT 











By the author of “The Great Society,” 
“Our Social Heritage,” etc. 


THE aim of this book is to teach the use of the mind 

the last section Mr. Wallas uses his own experience as 
teacher and organizer of teaching, and appeals to his fel] 
teachers and organizers. We all realize that creative thought 
is now needed as it has never been needed before. But jj 
Plato, or Milton, or Darwin, or Alexander Hamilton, or 
William James were now born in England or America, and jf 
he were passed through our public system of primary and 
secondary and university education, are we sure that we should 
help him to create? $2.75 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: 
Its Problems and Methods By Charles Fox, M. A. 
Lecturer on Education in the University of Cambridge 


Sums up in luminous fashion the contributions made by experi- 
mental psychology to educational problems during the past twenty- 
five years. $3.75 
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- WHAT OF THE EAST? 


| 
The answer is in these books 





EUROPE AND 
THE EAST 


Norman Dwight 
Harris 


IN THE HEART 
OF ASIA 


Lieut. Col. 
P. T. Etherton 


A scholarly and fascinat- | A graphic, thrilling, and 
ing study of the foreign illuminating account of 
relations of Asiatic states | the adventures and experi- 
in recent times and of the | ences of an Englishman 
| intervention of European who was sent to Turkes- 
| powers in their affairs, | tan with a Secret Service 
written in a style that will | Commission and later be- 
| 








Att 









| interest the general reader. | Came British Consul-Gen- 
| It is the only one-volume eral and Political Resident 
| 





work on international pol- | in Chinese Turkestan. The 
itics dealing with the | 
whole East, and is indis- | esting political aspects of 
pensable for any one de- | these countries, but the 
siring to understand the _ lives of the people and the 
| troubled situation in the natural resources. 
| Orient today. $5.00 Illustrated, $5.00 
| 





book describes not only 
the extraordinarily inter- 
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EDUCATION 


AND THE GOOD LIFE 


by Bertrand Russell 








PERATING over the per-' 
plexed field of modern 
educational theory, Bertrand 
a Russell puts it in order with 
his fine sanity, his keen percep- 
tion of values, and his flair for 
concise literary expression. He 
bases his book on observation, 
study and the practical experi-’ 
if ence of bringing up his own 
if child. He discusses among other 
: i things — the first year —fear — 
play and fancy—importance of 
other children — sex education 
—nursery schools, etc. 


Large 12 mo. $2.50 
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Attention 
to the South! . 





movement in this country today has 
been published. 


Every thinking American should 


By EDWIN MIMS 





At bookstores $3 









The Southern States are going through an 
intellectual, agricultural, moral and indus- 
trial revolution. The stirring story of this 
development—the most significant liberal 
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THE ADVANCING 
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Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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Books by a Distinguished 
American Historian 
and Sociologist 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Professor of History at Smith College 
Consulting American Edttor 
History of Cavslization Series 


THE GENESIS OF 
THE WORLD WAR 


Professor Barnes has interpreted the evidence of 
all the secret documents from European archives 
published since the armistice, which throw a 
new and surprising light on the political and 
psychological situation as it pin after 
1870 and existed in 1914. To the myth of total 
German responsibility he gives a death blow, 
with documentary evidence of the partial! 
responsibility of Lord Grey, Poincare, and 
Sazonov. The positions of Walter Hines Page 
and other American non-combatants are illum: 
nated. No one who has an intelligent opinion 
concerning the motives and events leading to 
the war can afford to miss the most important 
and readable book in the field. 


To be published May 28th. 8vo, 780 pages. $4.00 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


‘With respect to general point of view and the 
scope of its interests a subject matter, this 
volume is designed as a sort of sequel to 
Robinson's Mind in the Making,’ writes the 
author. ‘“‘It takes up the story at about the 
point where that book leaves off.”’ 

Those who are interested in the social and 
political course that America is steering will 
welcome Professor Barnes's remarks under head- 
ings such as: Nationalism and Historical Writing, 
The Race Myth; The American Revolution; Hunting 
Bolsheviks in 1798; The Rise and Fall of Democracy; 
and Woodrow Wilson. 8vo, 597 pages. Sys.00 


Also by Harry Elmer Barnes: 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICAL 
THEORY 


$2.50 
Edited by Professor Barnes : 
THE HISTORYAND PROSPECTS 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
$5 .0o 


Alfred A. Knopf NEW YORK 730 Fifth A venue 
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tinue this among our peoples shall be a matter of conscience 
with us. 

Therefore we confidently beseech the help of God, that His 
blessing may be on the fulfilment of our duties as ruler as well 
as on the work of every one of our beloved subjects, that the 
Almighty may enlighten and strengthen us, that We may lead 
our peoples to prosperity, happiness, and peace. 

God grant it! 





Contributors to This Issue 


HENDRIK VAN LOON wrote and illustrated “The History 
of Mankind” and “Tolerance.” 


GLENN FRANK is the president of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

HENRY RAYMOND MussEy is professor of economics at 
Wellesley College. 

HAROLD J. LASKI is professor of political science in the 


University of London and author of “Authority in the 
Modern State.” 


NORMAN STUDER is news editor of the New Student and is 
acting as managing editor of the City College Student, 
a rebel magazine which grew out of the suppression of 
the authorized student publication at the College of the 
City of New York. 


LARUE BROWN is a lawyer practicing in Boston. He was 
formerly Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States. 


S. Bert COOKSLEY is a California poet. 


ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES was formerly professor of 
philosophy at the University of Oregon. 


DONALD DOUGLAS is the author of “The Grand Inquisitor.” 


STUART CHASE is the author of “The Tragedy of Waste” 
and a special editorial writer on the staff of The 
Nation. 


V. F. CALVERTON is editor of the Modern Quarterly and 
author of “The Newer Spirit.” 


GEORGE HALASZ conducts a column on the New York 
theaters and writes for the magazines on theater move- 
ments both here and abroad. 











Privacy—Freedom ! 


What a wealth of meaning there is in these two words. In the city 
privacy and freedom are practically impossible of attainment. At 


MT. AIRY (Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y.) 


they are yours as a matter of course in a community of artists, 
writers and thinking people who have fied the city to one of the 
most beautiful, park-like spots on the Hudson. 

As little as $350.00 buys one-quarter acre—cash or terms—one hour 
from city, 100 trains daily. 


Now is the RIGHT time to make arrangements 


HARRY KELLY, 70 Fifth Ave., New York  (heisea 








7 
Have you ever slept in 
A Silo, a Chicken House, a Wood Shed, a Tobacco Barn, 
a Corn Crib or in a Milky Way (formerly a Cow Stable)? 
Western View Farm offers the opportunity to do so. 
A beautiful place in the Berkshire Hills for a week-end 
or an extended visit. 7th Season. 
Rates $37.50 a week and $7 a day. 
Address: E. G. Ohmer, New Milford, Connecticut. 
2% hours from New York. Telephone New Milford 440. 











second SUMMER CONFERENCE 04ers 


Annual 


FELLOWSHIP FOR A CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ORDE 


On the Campus of Olivet College 
OLIVET, MICHIGAN, AUGUST Ist - 28th, 1926 


Nature of the Conference 


HE discussion method will be used throughout the conference 

formal addresses will be avoided. The only part of the program wh; 

is pre-determined is the selection of themes which was made by 
year’s group: Economic and Industrial Relations, August 2-8; Inte 
tional Relations, 9-15; Race Relations, 16-22, and Family Relations, 23.9 


There will be two sessions each morning and one each evening, the aft» 
noon being left free for recreation. At the first session of each wee, 
serious effort will be made to discover the real perplexities and concerns 
the group assembled, on which the discussion will then be focussed. | 
planned to have from ten to twelve outstanding leaders present each wed 
to share with the group their special knowledge and experience and ape, 
on the points under discussion. Twenty-five to thirty leaders wil] 
present during the month. 


Rest and Recreation 


Olivet, a beautiful village of about 600 people, located about eigh 
miles northeast of Battle Creek, is an ideal place for a vacation. Tenp 
courts, athletic field and gymnasium are available. A small lake a m 
away affords excellent facilities for bathing, boating and canoeing. Reg; 
trants are urged to bring their families and remain throughout the mon 
Provision is being made for supervised play and recreation for the chj 
dren. All sessions will be held out-of-doors, when the weather permit 


Rates and Registration 


Olivet College will operate its dormitories and dining room on a 
basis for the conference. Adults, $2.75 per day; ages 6-18, $1.75; ages y 
to six, $1.25; transients (less than six days), $3.50 per day. Sing 
rooms may be had at a small extra charge. Meals were excellent last yeaz 


The conference is open to all who care to come. Registrants are strong} 
urged to remain throughout the month, as the program is cumulatiy 
Transient attendance, that is for less than six days, is discourage 
Wherever possible, registrants should plan to arrive on Sunday or Mor 
day, since the discussion of a new theme begins on Monday. Registratoy 
should be sent in by July 15th, if possible. 


All inquiries should be addressed to 
AMY BLANCHE GREENE 


Room 505, 347 Madison Ave. New York Cit 











A STUDENT UNIVERSITY 


Intellectual comradeship and keen discussion for 
the student minority for whom thinking is living. 


Informal symposiums on such subjects as Journal- 
ism, Contemporary Ethics, Education, Social Theory, 
Philosophy of Science, and Drama. 


Ten day conferences, running from June 19th 
through September 14th at the farm of George Pratt, 
Jr., Bridgewater, Connecticut. 


Further information from the National Student 
Forum Summer Conferences, 2929 Broadway, 
New York. 

















-————TODAY AND TOMORROW SERIES 


THRASYMACHUS, or the Future 
of Morals. By C. E. M. Joad. 


OUROBOROS, or the Mechanical 
Extension of Mankind. By Garet 
Garrett. 


PEGASUS, or Problems of Trans- 
portation. By Col. J. F. C. Fuller. 


PROMETHEUS, or Biology and 
the Advancement of Man. by 
H. S. Jennings. 


READ, 

if you are 
curious 

about the 
future of 
morals, of 
transportation, 
etc., these 
stimulating 


books. 


$1.00 each; send for a circular. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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